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dom, if ever, have the courage to—reject any accounts, and 
We were no exception to this rule. “Get accounts, good ones 
if you can, but in any case get them,” seems to be tho maxim 
of all managers of new banks. Thus, often an individual on 
the verge of insolvency would come to us, simply because his 
own—some older—bank had plainly intimated that they did 
not think his account worth keeping, and would feel obls 

ifhe would withdraw the small balance, if any, that stood te 
his credit in their books. He would make a great show of 
opening an account with us, paying in fifty, eighty, or one 
hundred pounds to begin with, but rapidly diminishing hiv 
balance by frequent cheques, until at last came one, which 
from the credit removed his balance to the debit side of ow 
books, Overdrawn cheques were not refused payment, be- 
cause our manager was afraid of offending new customers, 
and hoped as times went on that matters would mend. Ms- 
nagers of young banks like to be able to say at each weekiy 
board meeting, that during the last seven days there have 
been ten, twenty, or thirty new accounts opened, and tke 
directors but too often take this as a criterion of business don >, 
without inquiring who are the new customers, or what are the 
balances they intend keeping to their credit. However, some 
of our new accounts soon showed themselves to be of a nature 


directors, Colonel Frost and Mr. Spencer—chiefly rmer. 
who, as we found out later—derived the main Lee aoe, 
little income he had by “touting” for West-end mili: and 
other bill discounters, gentlemen who do business chiefly in 
the sixty per cent line. When these bills were offered to our 
they were invariably said, by those who brought 
them, to be both drawn and accepted by officers in the army 
of “large private fortunes, sir.’ But when the paper arrived 
at maturity, it was gen y found that the drawer had sailed 
for the Cape or for India, whilst the acceptor had probably 
sold out, or gone on half-pay, or was otherwise returned as 
non est inventus. If the r could get a paper of this 
kind renewed, happy was he; but, as a general rule, he had 
to hand it over to our solicitor, who charged—either the 
bank, or the non-paying acceptor, or the drawer of the bill, 
or perhaps all three—six and eightpence for each letter he 
wrote, and then began the game of serving writs, so that in 
the end if our shareholders lost, why somebody else made, 
money, and therefore it would be unfair to complan, for what 
more would you have? And then were not the—imaginary 
—profits great? Were these bills not discounted at forty, 
fifty, and sixty percent? It is true that a large commission 
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Literature. 


WHEN GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


When green leaves come again, my love, 
When green leaves come again— 
Why put on such a cloudy face, 
hen green leaves come again? 


“ Ah, this spring will be like the last, 
Of promise and vain ; 

And summer die in winter’s arms 
Ere green leaves come again. 


“ So slip the seasons—and vur lives : 
*Tis idle to complain ; 
But yet I sigh, I scarce know why, 
hen green leaves come again.” 


Nay, lift up thankful eyes, my sweet! 
Connt equal loss or gain, 

Because as long as the world lasts, 
Green leaves wil! come again. 


For, sure as earth lives under snows, 
And Love lies under pain, 

"Tis good to sing, with everything, 
“When green leaves come again.” 





THIS IS ALL. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
Trying, trying—always trying— 
Bulle tobe to save a fall, 
as by the dint of dying— 
This is all! 


Giving, giving—always giving— 
Gathering fast abroad to cast ; 
Dying by the dint of living 
At the last! 


Sighing, smiling—smiling, sighing— 
Sun in shade, and shade in sun;. 
Dying, living—living, dying— 
Both in one! 


Hoping in our very fearing, 
Suri hard against our strife, 
Drifti: the stead of steering, 
This is life! 


cm to believe in seeming, 

Half disproving, to approve ; 

Knowing that we dream, in dreaming, 
This is love! 


Being in our weakness, stronger— 
Living where there is no breath ; 

Feeling harm can harm no longer, 
This is death ! 


—_——_e—_—— 


HOW THE BANK CAME TO GRIEF. 


New institutions generally work well at first, just as new thing whatever to loss. If the Saocommercial wenther lasted, 


are said to sweep clean. Our bank* was no excep- 


tion to _ | foreign and other friends would be sure to be met, and if the 

- = my x eae gt gine mercantile glass feil, and the paper he had discounted at our 
menced business in premises which bad been hired and fitted bank came back upon him, he had only, as the Yenkees say, 
up for our use. Nothing could be smarter than our desks, to “crack up" and start afresh; in other words, three or 
wd beat, row Ry 3 ran bolt nitlins thie tages and the Court that works in Basinghall-street, woald act as 
pag rion a ey leane table and Soarteas easy: heey ey ae wipe - the score he had run up on the 
airs ; — a slate of our unfortunate 
two temi liv m3 — bye Tene vary eight ot yal Mr. Francatello was not the only one of our directors who 
piles of new cheque-books— lettered a 
ed cur bangs vn _ ne arbetn oat to | the hands of Mr. Spencer and of Colonel Frost came the mili- 
have given even a South Sea Islander an uncontrollable de- | ‘#7Y, 8nd through Mr. May the legal, paper to be discounted. 
Sire to open ac t t, had he come into our office, | T2¢ first of these—the military stamped paper—was less pre- 
As I gazed upon these triumphs over past difficulties—these | 24ing as to its soundness, less hypocritical as to the proba- 


icontestable evidences that out of nothing not a little had 


been madi _ | table as to its rates of interest, than any other ciass of bills 
e—I could wong Aye hye yg At brought tous. These little documents had tbcir i 
in those walls “The Grand Financial and Credit Bank | CD*tcteristics. They were always drawn in even sums— 


by—as they read upon t 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia (Limited),” 


and moved and had its being—did not rush in, and 
business us. . - 


wi - 
At first we F constituents. some— odd pence being tacked on to the end of the pounds, to give 
20 means the majority ef me A were res * yy them a commercial air. They were wholly, solely, and alto- 
more or less large in our bank. Most of these new | £ether, “ accommodation ” bills, but they the honesty to 
Accounts were brought in our different directors, each of | 2VOW their character openly. They were generally drawn by 
to Ri his friends to give the new con- | °¢ military man—say “G. H. Tomkins, Lieutenant in the 
.|110th Regiment,” at Aldershot—upon sanother—say “FF. A. 
: of | Jones, Captain in the 23d Hussars,” at Dublin. And so sure 
those who opened them, nor in any way worth ha’ in q | 98 the bill of Tomkins upon Jones was brought to us upon 
Pecuniary 1 


Whom made it a point 


~or at any rate the managers of these young institutions 


was given to those who brought them to us, but still, after all 
said and done, the bank stood to gain at the rate of forty or 
fifty per cent per annum—provided the bills were paid, w 

they seldom or never were. Forty or fifty! Why, I remem- 
ber one bill drawn by an ex-Lifeguardsman, and accepted by 
a gentleman wu: was then—but is no longer—in the Foot 
Guards. it was drawn for one hundred pounds at two months 
after Gate For this .iit.e document the bank gave seventy 
ewe es or, in other words, charged interest at the rate of one 

cadred and eighty per cent per annum! 

‘There were also what | may call the legal bills, which our 
director, Mr. H. B. May, or else his brother, who was our so- 
licitor, brought us. I call these documents “legal” merely 
because they professed to arise from law transactions, and 
not on account of their being in any way more lawful tender 
or more “ saie” to discount, than any other kind of the worth- 
less paper offerec to, and discounted by, our bank, The ori- 
gin of these hills was general!y complicated, and always cu- 
rious. For ins‘ance, the friends of some clergyman wished to 
purchase an advowson for him, or, more truthtully g, 
some clergyman wished to purchase an aive wson for himself 
in the name of his friends. Let us say that the sum req 
was three thousand, and of this the intending purchaser was 
minus five hundred pounds, He wouid go to his solicitor, 
and, through some complicated method of giving that indivi- 
dual a lien upon the advowson, as well as of insuring his life 
and assigning the policy to the lawyer, get the latter to dis- 
count his note of hand for the five hundred pounds, which 
note of hand was to be renewed again and on payment 
of a certain commission. For this discount the solicitor 
generally charged his client about ten to twelve per cent. and 
then re-discounted the document at the bank for five or six 
per “ss making a clear profit of five or six per cent, 
and ha’ all the time the use of his bee If the client 
paid the notes of hand at maturity, well; if he did not, the 
bank had to ask payment of the solicitor, who either compro- 
mised the matter, or obtained time, or otherwise had matters 
“made pleasant” for him. The bank could hardly sue its 
own legal adviser, and therefore, as is usual under such cir- 
cumstances, the unfortunate shareholders were the suffer- 


ers. 

Lhave said that so long as the commercial wind was fair, 
our director, Mr. Francatello, carried on his little 
alo 1 game of ene ten or twelve per cent., and re-dis- 
and very ofien when it is old heavy discounts made are | counting at five or six, with both pleasure and profit to him- 
to parties introduced by individual directors, and cannot, there- | self. Nor did he hide these good things from others. He in- 
fore, be well refused by the manager. It was so in our case. | troduced to the bank a host of friends, all so called “ mercan- 
Nearly all, 1 may say all, our large mercantile discount ac-| tile’ men, who opened accounts with us, and “ did” largely in 
counts were introduced by Mr. Francatello, a Levantine com-| the discount way. These gentlemen were chiefly foreigners, 
mission agent, who was one of our directors, and it was, | mostly descendants of the ancient Hellenic race. The bills 
therefore, almost impossible for our manager to refxse dis-| they brought us were pretty uniform in character. The 
counting bills, the goodness of which was vouched for. end | house of Co., of Dadessa, would draw for seven 
hundred and tour pounds ten shillings and cightpence, at 
three months after date, upon Bravetti Brothers, of London, 
in favour of Ramonda and Company, also of London. Of 
course the bill would be duly accepted, and would then be 
bought to us for discount. Ifmatters went right—if no storm 
arsrse~--the bill would be duly provided tor, at maturity, by 
“42 London house Ts upon the Odessa firm, and griting 
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which even the manager of our bank could not stand. One I 
remember particularly. ‘The man who ous it paid in fear 

uring the next two 
days made several payments to his credit of ten, twenty, ard 
thirty pounds each, giving at the same time a number of 
cheques against his account. Our cashier saw that although 
large amounts were paid out of this account, 2 good deal was 
paid into the credit of the customer, and therefore believed 
him to be in a large way of business. One day, about a fort- 
night after the account was opened, there stood but two or 
three pounds to the credit side of this gentl2man’s balance. 
when late in the afternoon he paid in a crossed cheque f > 
five hundred pounds, drawn by another man, upon one 0! tire 
West-end private banks. As our establishment was n:uch 
toc young to belong to the Clearing-house, we had to piss in 
the crossed cheque to the bank where we kept cur acccunt, 
in order to have it cleared, and therefore could not knew vatil 
next day whether the cheque was paid. In the meantime— 
believing that it would be duly paid—the ledger-keeper had 
passed the cheque to the credit of our customer, which was 
just what the latter had calculated upon. Some bours bcjore 
we could know whether the cheque would be paid or pot, an 
open cheque for four hundred and fifty pounds from eu client 
was presented and paid over our counter, and from thst day to 
this our highly respectable client has never been hesr.} of. I 
need hardly say, that in due time—a few hours after nis own 
cheque had been paid by us—the crossed cheque he tad given 
us for five hundred pounds was sent back, with tue letters 
“N.S."* written upon it, was returned to us, and thus our 
customer made in the space of a few days exactly our hun- 
dred and fifty pounds by his little speculation. 

This was the largest, but by no means the only, loss we had 
in the item of customers’ balances during the first two months 
after we commenced business. In the discount department, 
however, our misfortunes were on a very much greater scale, 
and although our manager had been many years in business 
in London, he appeared to be made a victim by every one 
who wanted to exchange worthless paper for hard sovereigns 
or crisp bank-notes. Here I would saya word respecting the 
geveral opinion that bank managers are invariably to blame 
for the bad bills discounted by the establishments they gov- 
ern. This, although true in theory, is a mistake as to practice. 
In most instances—in almost every case when a bank is young, 

wal 


in many cases endorsed, by one of the board, one of his m: $- 
ters. It was—afierwards, when too late, as is generaliy tr 
case—found out that this same Mr. Francatello was himse:. 
largely engaged in the discount of indifferent and bad paper. 
That is to say, he would take the bills of foreign and other 
merchants, who were in a very small way of business—bi'is 
that no respectable bill-broker, or no bank of any standin 
would so much as look at—and discount them at say ten or | tue draft discounted. matters been sified, it wou 
twelve per cent, whilst he endorsed them and re-discounted | bably have been found that Bravetti and Co., and Bravetti 
them at our bank at four or five per cent, thus making a ciear | Brothers, were one and the same people, and that if the one 
four or five per cent by the mere act of writing his name | house failed the other was pretty safe to follow suit. If we 
across the back of a bill. had merely discounted a few such bills—here a few hundred 
So long as the commercial barometer merke’ “ set fair,” | pounds and there a thousand or two—it would not have been 
this little game of “ heads I win, tails you -vose’* was an ex-|so serious a matter; but when our bill case began to fill with 
ceedingiy pleasant one to our Levantinediv«c.or. Me had ac- | similar documents, and still more when, in order to keep in 
cepted office in our bank for the sake <arrying out his own | funds, the bank had to endorse and re-discount nearly all this 
views, he had been paid some four or tive hundred pounds | paper, matters commenced to look alarming, and the directors 
for joining our direction, and could lose nothing by his specu- | began to feel that the foundation of the house was built on 
lations, because, as I said in my previous paper, he had no-|sand. The military, West-end, legal, aud “sundry” bills 
might amount to some hundreds of pounds—a couple of 
thousands would have nearly paid them all—but the “com- 
mercial” paper which had been brought us by Mr .Francatello 
and his friends was a very e item indeed, insomuch that 
nearly the whole paid-up capital of the bank was seriously 
compromised. 
It may be asked what our directors were about that they 
allowed the tide to rise so high before becoming aware of the 
danger they were in? The answer to this is the old tale, 
often told, and yet—it is to be feared—often to be told again. 
Of our eight directors four took little or no practical interest 
in the bank. Mr. Dant had i - hary b 4 ber sole pur- 
of obtaining the secretaryship for me, nephew. . 
Dant's two friends, Generel Fance and Mr, Westman, had 
joined the direction to please Mr. Dant, and thought that, by 
showing themselves from time to time in the board-room, 
they would perform all the duty required of them. These 
gentlemen put entire trust in the manager, who, in his turn, 
was almost entirely controlled by the directors interested in 
tting bills discounted. Mr. Everett, another director, lived 
fr from London, and never came oat Se eee. ee 
weeks, when he not time 
8 ee that had been — day base mae 
general rule, 8 after we began ness, t were 
pon more than three directors present at the weekly board 
and these were generally the same individuals, 
Messrs. , Spencer, and Colonel Frost, all three of 
whom were more or less interested in obtaining accommoda- 
tion from the concern, seeing that they could not get it else- 
where, and that if they— particularly the first named, and 
the various friends he had introduced to the bank. 
was not unlikely that the bank would stop also. 
'o keep 


he was safe to make money. The questionable peper of his 
four ten-pound notes, a clever solicitor, a good ¢ ccountant, 
managed to make his seat at the board a means of profit, By 
bility of its being paid, but much more—theoreticall y—profi- 
thirty, forty, fifty, or one hundred pounds each—sag invaria- 


bly for the full amount which the stamps on whicn they were 
written would bear. There was no sham of odd saillings and 


the Monday, as certain before the Saturday night wouid that 
of Jones upon, Tomkins be offered to us for mt. The 





qn HOw we Floated the Bank,” in the Albion of Janu- 


parties who brought us this kind of paper were two of our 
* “N.8.,” meaning—“ not sufficient funds to meet th2 draft.” 
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THE ALBION. 
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in the management of the concern, were employed 
day in propping up their own credit and that of 
persons whom they had introduced to discount in the 


Just about this time another circumstance occurred which 
helped greatly to hasten our fall. I have mentioned in my 
romoter of the company was Mr. | 

yy, who was also our solicitor. I have also said how this 
gentieman got five thousand pounds for his share of the pro- 
motion money, out of which he was to qualify the other di- 
rectors for their seats upon the board. These qualifications 
‘Were to have been paid in “money or shares,” according to 
the terms of the undertaking with which each director was 
furnished by the promoter. Had the value of the shares risen 
—or even if they had been maintained at par—the directors 
‘would have been happy to accept the value of what they had 
to receive in this security. But it so happened that, in the 
City, rumours had got abroad respecting the rash, speculative 
—and even worse—nature of our business, and so our shares 
‘were unsaleable, save at an immense discount. The directors 
then stuck to the letter of their contract, and determined to 
receive their qualifications in money, and in money only. Tv 
this our promoter objected. Was he to give a hundred 
pounds for what he could obtain for fifty? Our shares would 
only cost him one-half of the amount he had to disburse, for 
they were at a discount of fifty per cent., or even more. On 
the other hand, the directors said, why should they receive as 
a hundred pounds what they could only sell for fifty? Thus 
disputes entered into the board-room, and set the directors by 
the ears. Some of these gentlemen had been “squared” by 
our promoter, in order that they might by a majority carry 
the proposition which had been put before them respecting 
the payment of their qualifications in shares instead of money. 
U ly for himself, as well as for the prospects of 
= in our board-room, Mr. May had overreached himeelf. 

“ squaring” certain of the directors he had not made use 
of money, but had given undertakings to pay certain sums by 
agiven day. These undertakings he had not fulfilled, and of 
course those who had received them—and some of the direc- 

being more or less needy, had endo:sed them to third 
as security for money borrowed or otherwise owing— 
were not a little angry at faith not being kept with them. One 
or two of the directors then resigned their seats at the board, 
and this fact getting abroad je our position in the City all 
the more y: r manager declared that he had the 
= possible difficulty in getting any of the bills which he 
taken re-discounted at ~~ of the banks or discount 
houses. More than one of the few good customers we had, 
uietly withdrew their accounts from the bank. Occasion- 
ily, ite heavy payment had to be made, there was a want of 
cash in the till, and parties had to leave notices of drafts, and 
even sometimes of cheques. In short, things looked altogether 
so bad, that three gentlemen whom I had brought on the di- 
rection resigned their seats, nor could I in conscience request 
them not to do so, although they were the only friends I had on 
the board, and their absence greatly altered my position for 
the worse in the office. 

Even at this of our affairs there was time to save the 
; and if of our directors as were left, had been 
honest and solvent men, the concern might yet have pulled 

But your true joint-stock company monger can do 
in a straightforward manner, or rather he can—or 
which comes to the seme thing—do nothing without 
what in his slang he calis his “ pull” out of the affair. 

as our bank was, a wealthy well-known City mer- 
of the very highest respectability, offered to join the 

provided the present board, as well as the solicitor, 
ed, and six friends of his own—all men of some stand- 
the mercantile world—together with six more gentle- 
men, who were to be selected by the shareholders at large, 
joined him in the direction. To tbis, three of the four di- 
rectors left our present board agreed, on certain conditions ; 
these conditions being that each of them should receive two 
thousand pounds in hard cash, as compensation for the loss of 
his seat at the board. The fourth director, Mr. May, as well 
as his brother, the solicitor, altogether declined to resign, but 
intimated that they had no objection whatever to serve with 
‘o this the gentleman who had offered to 
re-establish our credit, objected, and at once withdrew his 
proposition. So the proposition fell through, and was no 
more thought of. 

To make matters worse, commercial matters throughout 
England began just at this time to look very queer indeed. 
More than one of the : rms whose bills we had discounted to 
al amount, and had then re-discounted at other banks, 
failed and we had at once to find money for these en - 
ments. To meet these and other liabilities, a call of five 
pounds per share was made upon t'e shareholders; and, 
wonderful to say, the call was at first pretty well responded 
to. In the course of a fortnight, some ten or twelve thousand 
pounds were paid into the bank, and served to stave off the 
evil day for a time. But the commercial crisis got worse 
instead of better. Some of our shareholders wanted to realize 

their shares, but found it impossible to do so, unless at 
a loss of something like seventy-five per cent. Many sold at 
this price, rather than risk losing the whole, and as these sales 
‘were very soon known, the value of our stock became still 
more depreciated. Our directors held on bravely for a time, 
knowing that their case was desperate. As the k of 
England's rate of discount went up week after week, our 
png <b courage went down. Of business we had little or 
none olng: Mr. Francatello was every day, and all day, in 
and out of the manager’s room. More and more of the paper he 
had endorsed and discounted with us, kept coming back upon 
him, and to meet it be-had nofunds. His brother directors— 
being themselves very much in the same fix, only in a smaller 
a the amount of these bills to be carried to his 
t, im what was called a “Suspense Account,” and he 
allowed the same to be done for the liabilities which came 
back upon them. 

Whilst this was going on, the shareholders began to mur- 
mur. The scrip they held had become utterly valueless in the 
market, and they feared y, from what they heard out- 

that the bank would go to the bad, and they would be 
called on to contribute still further upon their shares. Day 
by day did we receive letters of indignation and of remon- 
, letters d ding information and d ding ex- 
planation—from our shareholders in the country; whilst one 
or other of those resident in London came daily to the office 
to ask how matters were going on. lt was now that my 
troubles as secretary commenced. I had to mply to all the letters 
that came, and see a!) the = shareholders whe called. 
One old gentleman—a Dissenting Clergyman from one of the 
Eastern Counties—shook his fist in my face, and threatened, 
if I did not on the spot give him a cheque for five hundred 
pounds—the amount he had paid up upon fifty shares—he 
‘would have me up before what he called “the Lord 
all the aldermen.” I began to feel that my lines had not 
cast in pleasant and, to avoid all unpleasantness, 
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began to —_ out of the office as much as possible. I heartily 
wished that I had never formed any acquaintance either with 
Mr. May or “ The Grand Financial and Credit Bank.” 

At last the beginning of the end came. Mr. Francatello, in 
spite of every financial scheme and dodge, in both of which 
he was no mean adept, was obliged to stop payment, and to 
avoid being provided with free eg my te W hitecross-street, 
had to take out his protection in the Bankruptcy Court. By 
our Articles of Association he could no longer sit at our board as 
a director, and of the three directors left : one, Colonel T. Frost, 
found it more convenient to betake himself to the Continent, 
as he was labouring under a slight suspicion of debt, and had 
in his pocket more than one slip of paper, on which the first 
words were“ Victoria, BY THE GRACE OF Gop.” The onl 
directors now left were Mr. May, brother of our solicitor, an 
Mr. Spencer—for Mr. Everett, a canny North countryman, 
who seldom came to London, had left the ship when the first 
signs of the storm came on. According to our Articles of 
Association, not fewer than three directors could form a board, 
thus our vessel was left without any one to direct her, and 
affairs brought to a stand-still. 

Now commenced a legal race as to who would win the prize 
of winding up the company in Chancery. Every solicitor 
who knew any shareholder of the bank, tried to be put in the 
field; nay, our own Mr. May, the promoter of the company 
and the very author of its being, tried hard to get the job, 
which was worth a couple of thousand pounds to the fortunate 
lawyer who obtained it. I did hear it said in the bank that 
Mr. May had had the petition to wind us up in Chancery for 
many weeks in his pocket, and that he only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to use it, being in the mean time busy 
getting “ undertakings” from others, * which he could make 
something more out of the concern, But however this was, 
Mr. May was not fated to kill his own child, for although he 
tried hard, he did not obtain the winding of us up. There 
was an indignation meeting of the shareholders, and they ap- 
pointed their own solicitor to wind us up, the petition being 
duly granted by the Vice-Chancellor. In a very short time 
the shutters of our office ceased to be taken down, and thus 
ended the history of “ The Grand Financial and Credit Bank 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia (Limited).” 


> — 


“LADY KITTY CROCODILE.” 
4 Concluded.) 

The trial lasted upwards of a week. Its result gave ver 
general satisfaction. Miss More writes to her sister :—“ If 
you have been half as much interested against thie unprinci- 
pled, artful, licentious woman as I have, you will be rejoiced 
at itas Iam.” All the peers but two or three, who preferred 
to withdraw, exclaimed emphatically, “ Guilty, upon my ho- 
nour.” The Duke of Newcastle preterred a special but rather 
foolish finding—* Guilty erroneously, but not intentionally.” 
He was as friendly to the prisoner as he dared to be. It 
was at his house she slept during the week of the trial. The 
duchess was convicted of bigamy. Thurlow laboured hard 
for the infliction of the fall penalty, sought to have the pri- 
soner “ burnt in the hand,” according to the rigorous provi- 
sions of the old laws; but the lady pleaded privilege of peer- 
age, which exempted her from the indignity of corporal 
punishment. If she was not Duchess of Kingston she was 
clearly Countess of Bristol. The judges admitted the justice 
of the plea, something to the disappointment of the specta- 
tors, among others of Mr. George Co n the younger, then 
at Westminster School. In spite of the difficulties of obtain- 
ing tickets of admission (for each peer had only seven at his 
disposal on each day to distribute among his friends), the 
Westminster boys had contrived to gain entrance into the 
Hall, running every day from Dean’s Yard between school 
hours “to get a slice of the duchess,” as they called it; now 
smuggled in by a good-natured nobleman, now admitted by 
a friendly door-keeper conveniently shutting his for a 
moment. The schoolboys thought, not unnaturally, their 
point of view being considered, that corporal punishment must 
of necessity mean whipping, and were looking forward glee- 
fully, after the usual restless cruelty of their nature, to the 
public scourging of the duchess at the cart’s tail, though they 
fancied the occasion would require a state vehicle built ex- 
pressly, and that the Usher of the Black Rod would himself 
inflict the prescribed punishment! Lord Camden affected af- 
terwards to be angry that the hand of the duchess was not 
seared, stating jocosely that though as a professed lover of the 
lady at one time it would »ave looked ill-natured and ungal- 
lant for him to have pro it, he should have heartily ac- 
ceded to it, though he believed he should have recommended 
that. the burning should be effected with a cold iron. 

The duchess, who had little evidence to offer, made a speech 
which lasted three-quarters of an hour, in the course of which 








Wales. Her counsel deemed this harangue ill-judged, and 
would have stopped it, but she told them that they might be 
good lawyers, but they did not understand speaking to the 
passions; at the conclusion of her oration she fell back in a 
fit, real or simulated. Many of the spectators looked upon 
her demeanour all t h the trial as an elaborate histrionic 
effort. Garrick deel that he had been so ae out- 
acted that it was time for him to leave the ~ urely 
there was never so thorough an actress,” cries Delany. 
Walpole writes fully to his friend Sir Horace Mann of the 
trial :-—“ If the pope expects his duchess back he must create 
her one, for her peers have reduced her to a countess. Her 
folly and her rs oot in their full vigour—at 
least her faith in the lesias! Court, trusting to the in- 
fallibility of which she provoked this trial, in the face of 
every sort of detection ; a living witness of the first marriage ; 
a register of it fabricated long afterwards by herself; the 
widow of the clergyman who married her; many contidants 
to whom she had trusted the secret; and even Hawkins, the 
surgeon privy to the birth of her child, appeared against her. 
The lords were tender, and would not probe the earl’s collu- 
sion; but the Ecclesiastical Court who 80 readil 

their juggle and sanctified the second match were ht to 
shame—they care not, if no reformation follows.....So all 
this complication of knavery receives no punishment but the 
loss of a duchy, unless the civil courts w are more severe 
than the supreme tribunal, and thither her antagonists intend 
to resort. The earl’s family have talked loudly of a divorce, 
bat it is true that he has given her a bond of thirty thousand 
pounds not to molest her, and that this bond is in Lord Bar- 
rington’s hands, either she will recriminate—and collusion 
— prevents a divorce—or his silence will speak the col- 
usion. I am heartily tired of this farce, having heard of 
nothing else this tortnight.” 

We may search in vain through all the correspondence of 
the last century upen this curious business for one 
word of pity for the up nate, 
man or drawn upon herself so | 





she cited the protection of her late mistress, the Princess of 


hearted about their fallen sister. Miss Hannah More, 

per heme rejoices 
wickedness ; Mrs. Delany is bitter enough on the 
ject. “One should search the jails,” she says, “among th 
perjured notorious offenders for a parallel! to such an infamoy 
character.” “The modern Moll Flanders has now 

the pope for absolu ion, but the Meadowses have 
with her yet.” It was probably to avoid service of 
cess that the duchess immediately after her trial aaitied ty 
—s certainly the attempts of the heir-at-law to set asig 
the will of the late duke were unsuccessful, and the duchess 
for so she always continued to be called—remained tO the 
last in full possession ot her large income. She purchased 
_— at Calais, and led a life of extraordinary splendour tal 
uxury. 

It was in 1774 that Samuel Foote the comedian 
completing in the following year, a comedy called “ Thety 
to Calais,” oue of the characters in which, Lady Kitty Op. 
dile, was clearly intended as a satire upon the Duchess 
Kingston. . Kitty 18 represented as the widow of, 
knight, and inconsvlable for the loss of her husband: Unable 
to remain in England after his decease beca ( 
o— put ~ one of him, “and if 
with one of his boots it always set her a-cryin, 
Niobe.” She is discovered in ap mourning in 3 ‘the 
ber of Tears,” a room hung with black. She alludes to Ipii 
genia, which character it was well known the duchess when, 
young woman had personated at a masquerade, her style of 
costume on the occasion being as little decorous as it cou 
well be; and when Miss Jenny Minnikin (another of the dry. 
matis persone) is troubled by two lovers, Lady Kitty reco. 
mends her, by way of comfortably disposing of the difficulty 
to marry them both, which was understood to be a distine 
reference to the bigamy the duchess was afterwards 
of. The play, like many others of Foote’s, is without plot or 
interest ; but the dialogue is smart, some of the situations yy 
humorous, and the delineations of character forcible ani 
amusing. It was alleged that the author had attempted » 
extort a sum of money from the duchess as the price of th 
suppression of his play, but that the duchess resorted to th 
simpler course of inducing the licenser to forbid its productin, 
Foote then threatened to revive Sir Richard Steele's play @ 
“ The Funeral,”.and himself toj play Lady Brumpton, anoibe 
inconsolable widow. He wrote to the licenser, pu uo 
letter as an appeal to the public in 1775. He then u 
postpone the publication of the play, not out of fear of te 
threats of the duchess and her.agents, but from consideratia 
that its appearance might prejudice her interests in the coum 
of law. It is probable thatin private he stipulated for a prie 
being paid for this forbearance. The lady replied fiercely 
enough :—“I know too well what is due to my own digni 
to enter into acompromise with an extortionate d 
private reputation. If I before abhorred you for your slander! 
now despise you for your concessions ; it is a proof of thei 
liberality of your satire, when you can publish or suppress i 
as best suits the needy convenience of your purse. You bai 
first the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and if I shesi 
it till | make you crouch like the subservient vassal you ar, 
then there is not spirit in an injured woman nor meanness it 
a slanderous buffoon.” She then runs off into abuse of Foote’ 
family—it was the way of the time if you hated a man to in 
clude in your hatred all his kith and kia—talks of beisg 
clothed in her innocence, and in a postscript states that the 
letter would have been despatched sooner but that the servant 
had been a long time writing it. 

Foote of course replied, maintaining that the Duchess ba 
made “ splendid offers” to him for suppressing “The Trip» 
Calais,” but that he had treated her overtures with the cor 
tempt they deserved ; that the protection and patronage o 
the public had placed him beyond the reach of her bounty; 
tbat in the scenes she applied to herself there was not the 
slightest hint at the incidents of her life (this was ironical « 
impudent enough) ; that he was glad to hear her robe of iano 
cence was in such thorough repair, having feared it mi 
have been somewhat the worse for wear, and he K 
might last out to keep her warm the following winter; k 
then defends bis father and mother, stating that it might bes 
matter of amazement to her grace to learn that the latte, 
though she had lived to be eighty, had nevertheless bea 
married but once, and concludes with a virulent attack upo 
the secretary of the Duchess, the Rev. William Jackson, 4 
clergyman of the Established Church, to whom was attribuiel 
the literary advocacy of her grace’s cause. As originally 
written, “ The Trip to Calais,” however, did not make is 
appearance on the stage. Lady Kitty Crocodile nc ver trod tt 
boards. The play, materially altered, was produced under 
the title of “The Capuchin” at the Haymarket on the 1% 
August, 1776. Lady Kitty is altogether omitted, and an oi 
city fop, Sir Harry Hamper, is inuoduced, with a Dr. AY 
his tutor and companion, a character evidently pointed at 
Jackson. The duchess is now hardly hinted at, but her chat 
pion is most mercilessly treated. He is charged with baviag 
been a parish clerk to a Moravian m -house, and 
pelled for robbing the poor-box; an advertisement sticker ® 
the lottery-offices, stage coaches, and quack doctors, but dt 
missed for selling the bills to the grocers for waste ; 
then a swindler, escaping jail through the Insolvent 
then “a doer of the Scandalous Chronicle, mowing down 

utation like muck,” pushing into the pay of Lady Debora 

ripping, producing anonymous attacks upon her of his ov! 
composing, and receiving money for not pu them ine 
his own paper—and soon. Foote, however, did not under 
take to represent this character himself; handing it ovet 
Palmer, ne was content to appear as O’Donovan, an Irs 
mendicant friar ; while to avert public objection, George Oa 
man supplied an apologetic prologue, which requested i 
audience not to discover meanings where the author intended 
none. Jackson retaliated. He was powerful and unscrupt 
lous; he was the editor of a newspaper, and devoted its 
umns to the pouring forth of a coutinued stream of the 
est libels upon the actor. Foote, with all his courage, wince! 
at last, the abuse had reached so frightful a pitch 
heart—hesitated to reopen his theatre—seemed in 
sinking under the charges upon him. 
vice ot his friends he adopted a bold course ; 
upon the protection of the public, aad obtained a 
the Court of King’s Bench which cleared his fame of evey 
stigma. But the anxiety of mind to which he had been 
jected bad undermined his health. He was stricken 
paralysis one night while performing, and tottered from @ 
stage never to tread it again, dying on October 21, 1777, 
the filty-sixth yor of his age. He was buried privately # 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 4 

The end of Jackson, it may be noted, was miserable enough 
In 1787 he became involved in Palmer* the actor's dis 


* It is curious to find Jackson in partnership with Palmer, #2 
had as Dr. Viper. v upon the 
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speculation at the Royalty Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
ren compelled to fly the country. He returned secretly 
4s an envoy of the French government in 1794. He was be- 
urayed by one Cockayne, an attorney who had been engaged in 
the defence of the Duchess of Kingston. He was arrested in 
Dablin on a charge of high treason. Found guilty, he was 
prought up to hear his sentence pronounced: he presented a 
skocking spectacle; with a ghastly smile upon his lips, he 
whispered in his counsel’s ear the last works of Pierre in 
“Venice Preserved,” “We have deceived the senate,” and 
then sank back in the dock in a dying state. The wretched 
man had taken arsenic and aquafortis. He had ceased to live 
petore the judge could proaounce sentence of death against 


The duchess never again set foot in England. Travellers 
on the Contiaent from time to time brought home tidings of 
per, however. She was seen here, there, and everywhere—a 
splendid vagabond. She affected to give to her wanderings 
sp air of secrecy and mystery, as though re. possessed some 
political importance. in an unpublished diary of a private 
gentleman, under date August, 1777, we find, “ At Calais, con- 
yersed with the Duchess of Kingston—introduced by Jackson, 
per chaplain. The state room of her yacht is fitted up in the 
most superb style. The eye is dazzling with the gilding of 
the wainscoat and furniture. It has an organ which alone 
ig said to have cost £1,000. Her dining room is sufficiently 

ious to dine fifty people; were it not for three poles, 
commonly called masts, you might suppose yourself in Han- 
over Square. She was just setting out on a secret expedition 
—some said to St. Petersburg.” io Rassia this strange wo- 
man is said to have entered into some extensive speculations 
connected with the distillery of brandy. She purchased a 
house at Montmartre, and became involved in a lawsuit. 
Subsequently she bought of the brother of Louis XVL. a fine 
estate in the neighbourhood of Paris. In 1780 Mrs. Delany 
has curious news of her from Mrs. Boscawen, the truth of 
which it would per! be difficult to substantiate. “ Made- 
moiselle Chudleigh, Hervey, Kingston, Bristol, Wartz” (this 
jgst name hints at a scandal to which we have no clue), “ is 
now Princess de Radzivil, and may be Queen of Polasd— 
really married to him” (the Earl of Bristol had died in 1779). 
“The Prince of Radzivil is a grandee of Poland, and has it 
in contemplation to be king there at the next geueral election, 
which will make a curious finishing to the edifice of her ex- 
waordinary fortune.” Mrs. Delany adds, “ I wish she would 
write her own memoirs faithfully—they would exceed all that 
the folly and madness of the world have produced before them, 
and might be well styled ‘ Extravaganzas.’ Future ages will 
hardly give credit to such a narrative.” 

The Duchess of Kingston died at Paris in 1788. Rage at 
the loss of the lawsuit which bad arisen in regard to her house 
at Montmartre is said to have so greatly agitated her that she 

a bloodvessel. She refused to attend to the advice 
of her physicians, that she should remain in bed, insisted on 
rising and being dressed. She would not listen to the remon- 
srances of her attendants, who were therefore compelled to 
obey her commands. But her exertions exhausted her. She 
drank off two glasses of Madeira; she then reclined upon a 
couch, and was soon to all appearances asleep. For some 
time she remained undisturbed; the servants, with a just 
dread of her imperious temper, hesitated to epproach her un- 
bidden ; when they at last ventured to touch her hands they 
were found to be strangely cold—the Duchess of Kingston 
was quite dead. There was an end at last to the scandalous 
curonicle of Elizabeth Chudleigh’s life. Dutton Cook. 


——_~>——_——_ 


FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Continued from the “ Albion,” of April 1. 


Whi-e men are very uncertain—according to some Solon— 
tame and age unknown. I can amend it to “ every thing is 
very uncertain,” and then be eclectic, if not original—one 
merit more than the generality of poets can confidently lay 
daim to. There is no such thing, however, as a charming un- 
certainty. Hxperto crede ; believe me, because I have been 
there. Some poet perpetrated that, and thought it poetical 
because it was remotely antithetic. 

And here let me digress about this same fault of our young 
singers. There is an immense responsibility resting on the 
man who introduced capital letters, German adjectives, and 
tatithetic nonsense into our poetry, this side the Atlantic. 
Oar young poets either “ yearn,” or else they “long.” I can 
pardon this anywhere but in public. It they are not inclined 
tbat way, they “ teem,” which is immeasurably worse, and is 

sufficient to establish an alibi from all rativnal tendency. 
had a longing to eat of a dish of prawns, as Mrs. 
Quickly circumstantially observed. His audience can sym- 
with him, and feel ched as to the palate. But, 

sooth, a young able-bodied poet sits down and yearns for 
mideal. What does he mean? He observes still more mys- 
ically that she has crossed his lifepath with ber mindglory, 
but that her hoperadiance is stormlost. This is ecually sa- 
‘isfactory—and ae ge pny But when he becomes a 

: and i of — “Our cat has caught three 
tiiad mice,” saith “our Cat hath Caught three Blind Mice,” 
gets unendurable. Then the man has a darkness-glory and 
2 earth-heaven. This may be Emersonese, but it is not 

, unless it besynonymous with white-blackness or non- 
‘ase-bosh. I hereby warn all such offenders not to do it 
‘in. Blind-mice me no blind-mice, as ye love me! 

There are, I affirm, no charming uncertainties. Adduce 
What examples you please: waiting implies unrest. The 
man who sits down and waits for her answer to his love, has 
‘Weary time of it. The man penned in a barricade with the 
fuful tocsin in his ears, waiting with carbine on his knee for 
te wolflike step of the attack in the gray obscurity, expe- 
nences riny | but a charming uncertainty. Everything 

even change itself, until the last great uncertainty 
When we shall all be changed and that which abideth shall be 
whered in. ° 
In Connecticut, I remember a seatentious oracular utterance 
of the true Delphic ambiguity—* all deacons are good, but 
a diff ind ” There’s a world of truth in 
‘it is equally true of all things, more especially of 
» governments, women, and the weather. 

evening grew sultry and unpleasant while we rested 

02 our wa: Sundry indications of thunder 
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Way to the Matanac. 
Were distincily visible. The flies fraternized on the bushes in 
“ominous manner, reminding one of Brutus and Cassius. 
They met uneasily like conspirators, or like Parisian work- 
men on the Boulevards ere an émeute. Two swallows flew 
‘way from my neighbourhood, like Peace from coming War, 
‘ad dipping their wings ever so lightly shook off the dust cf 
feet towards some Capernaum in the saplings. Then 

© ish came leaping out of theic element with open mouths 
~* these,” said 1, “ be the army contractors, the shoddy-ites.” 


with a long rolling muffled cadence. They are deploying, 
the forces for the air Waterloo. 

But it was summer night ere the battle began, and we were 
asleep. Sleep nesemeally implies—but no I will not philo- 
sophize. Righteous men and woodrangers sleep well, if m 
experience be any criterion. An evil conscience is a bad bed- 
fellow—look at Macbeth and Richard the Third; and so is a 
—in fact a bed-bug—as any one who has ever stopped in 
Kalamazoo or a Spanish hacienda will admit. I lounged 
uneasily awhile, and tried to keep my eyes open. 1 watched 
André's pipe go out like a fame—and then I went to sleep. 

I dreamed. I magnanimously forbear to repeat my dreams. 
About midnight I heard two things—some very loud pro- 
fanity, and still louder thunder. Then came one flash of 
lightning, vivid as a recollection when one is at the last gasp. 
It showed me asky black as ink, with round bluish wreaths of 
cloud es heap on heap—the trees awfully still and droop- 
ing. Then came a second roar, and a patter of rain. In two 
seconds our apology for a fire was out, and ourselves drip- 
ping and drenched. Leander was nowhere; Falstaff in the 

bames was dry compared to us. 

Nature has a good deal ofthe woman inher. Occasionally 
she believes in the great inductive principle, dear to all house- 
wives, uf slapping her children’s ears to instil knowledge into 
them. So we perhaps deserved a visitation of her retributive 
providence, although I have conscientious doubts as to 
whether we really merited a small deluge for our sin. Per- 
haps we were of belief the storm would pass by—one always 
has no fear for his own rooftree from the thunderbolt. Per- 
haps the languor of the summer evening had enervated us— 
still I must impartially say that we were found without a 
coal of fre to heap on our foe's head, or a twig between us 
and the rain. Our situation was soon romantic and damp— 
very damp. Necessity, they say, is the mother of invention. 
She may be. We didn’t pause long but found ourselves, in 
briefer ‘ime than I can write this sentence or you, my dear 
reader, yawn over it, under the canoe which we conveniently 
tilted as a shelter. Our packs were dragged in, mackintoshes 
placed over them, and we rolled our wet blankets round our 
limp shiveriag shoulders and went to sleep. 

When I say we, [mean André. I couldn’t sleep ; the scene 
was so poetical and my blankets so wet. He can perhaps be 
pardoned, but I, being a poet, it is my duty to remain awake 
and stoically martyrize my readers with an account of the 
mighty revel of the thunder in the far-resounding hills. 

triend of mine, whom I have learned to love very much 
although she is clever, once told me that we poets were not to 
be blamed for going into raptures at Niagara or into tears 
over a dead—emperor as Sterne did. “ Because,” added my 
darkeyed Hallam, “ it’s not your fault. It’s hereditary; it’s 
born with you, like original sin or the gout.” This line of 
argument has always deen a favourite one with me, to excuse 
myself from any extraordinary rapture 1 may be led into. 
To-night it wasn’t a sober tea-party with improving conversa- 
tion by the elderly thunderbolts; it was a royal revel of the 
lustiest lightnings and most Titanic thunders. It was a 
— ronde du sabbat, as Hugo hath it, in that thunderous 
chorus, 


“ Their tread shook the colossal arches of the walls, 
Troubling the dreamless dead under the pavéd halls.” 
Manrico banged only a pocket anvil 
hammer, in comparison. 
burly of Titans 


with a tack 
You want to imagine a hurly 
eltiag Jupiter with Alps, end then 
the thundering Thor in a terrible battle with his 
mallet clenched “till his knuckles whiten” (as the 
Edda says splendidly), and a thousand spears shivering into 
fire at Camelot, and the lame Lemnian forging thunderbolts 
for the gods mighty as words to the poet—and then you have 
a vivid idea ofa thunderstorm. Most glorious night on which 
Jupiter Tonans was out, riving the oaks for very wanton- 
ness. Out at sea the pale pilot clenched the wheel and kept 
the brave boat “ head on,” with that British heroism which is 
no kinsman to despair, but stiffens ere it ceases to hope— 
because it doeth its duty. How the sky must have cracked 
in quick angry tearing snaps over dystone, and what 
a roar of a myriad Euroclydons came down on the black Mid 
dens or the yellow Goodwins. How the gutters plashed, and 
the children woke crying in the dark grimy city, till their 
mother came, white vested and noiseless as of old He upon 
Galilee, and drew soft curtains and kissed white brows and 
said “ God pity those who are cut to night!” 

Pity us! We were (meaning I, André sleeping) the favoured, 
we were admitted to tne most secret chambers and the most 
awful sacrament of Nature. Long rolled thethunder. Anon 
it jerked drily, as if a Titan were tearing calico with a pair 
of forty horse power fin, Far South of us, L’Oiseau 
shouted back defiantly. Far to North and West, the ever- 
lasting hills barked like Scylla and Charybdis. With a 
shout the wind, which was rain and wind at once, bowed the 
trees and pattered on the leaves and dashed with a chargi 
cheer, to break like a forlorn hope on our frail cause, a 
whitened the river with a million circles, and tore across the 
night in long slaats of solid water, and made the hills smoke 
in fury. wful darkness and awful light; and then the 
whoop of some Ney of the thunder battalions urging up the 
old guard for a chi and a victory! How every mast and 
shroud in the ship, I thought of a minute ago, must have bent 
and shrieked at that last rush. The main truck almost kissed 
the far spray to leeward. But the red flag flies defiantly, and 
the helmsman holds on, and hurrah! the wind is lessening, 
and the black clouds are fainting. The gray dawn is break- 
ing Eastward, and the might of the storm is broken, and the 
aterloo of the water is won. Fitful and far grew the thun- 
der. It growled away Eastward among the nameless hills. 
The rain had nothing of that bull-dog all-day pertinacity 
about it, which is sure to overtake one in a Devonshire inn, 
and induce considerations of Hamlet's soliloquy and razors 
as a means of quietus. It fought us and we withstood it; 
then it banged the door and withdrew like—a lady (after 
a quarrel.) A dead calm fell upon us for a moment and then 
a Chaldean bird paid homage to a streak of promise in the 
East. The sun came up leisurely, and the woods breathed 
after the storm. André awoke, and reviled me for not going 
to sleep. He only saw my felt hat shapeless and soaked with 
available eavespouts here and there, whence little rivulets 
trickled down my back. He didn’t zee the inward eye that 
sees the footfall behind the thunder flash and—“ In fact he 
wasn't a fool,” adds an exasperated reader. 

Did you ever see a complete daybreak ? Not when coming 
home from a ball, what time the household sparrows look 
pityingly down on the man, who with yellow face and weary 
eyes is trying to open the door by ingeniously substituting a 
casual cigar for a latch key. or, Blanche dearest, when 
en dishabille you open your maiden window to empty your 
ewer on a laureatic cat, who is pouring out the passion of his 
heart in the middle of your mignonettes under your be:l- 


two tom cats, sable rampant on a housetop, Pepper and salt. 
A wind of morning gently sings on the clothes lines. This is 
sunrise in the city. It’s as much like unadulterated fresh 
God-made sunrise as McClellan is like Napoleon, or Orange 
County milk like the original. 

We breakfasted. The sands had been washed by the rain 
overnight, and some ephemeral streams were playing Ni 
to the errant ants on the pebbles. The fire was lit, and itg 
thin blue smoke curled gratefully into the pure air. We then 
proceeded to get ourselves this day our daily fish—a couple 
of delicate whitefish, — found here, and a doré. Having 
then disposed of these and of much fat pork, equivalent to 
six leagues of paddling on the lowest calculation, we then 
drank our coffee. We (meaning André of course) must have 
drank an immense amount of coffee, since I found very little 
warm water left to wash the dishes. This duty—greasy but 
important, like a Jewish doctor—being performed, our good 
bark (birch) set sail again for the beautiful land beyond. 

André was taciturn this morning. I did, I think, address 
him an enthusiastic bucolic passage about nature and green- 
fields and blue skies; and when I paused for applause, he 
said stoically that he hadn’t quite caught it—to say it again. 

This is aggravating. There are disagreeable things in this 
world of ours—death, home-made bread, wars, rumours 
of wars, New England rum, and responsible governments. 
But the most bitter to be borne is deafness intentional. A 
man can get into a frenzy because, on capturing a suppositious 
flea who has been harrowing him all day, the flea which he 
savagely crunched and rolled between vindictive finger and 
thumb, turned out to be a bit of yarn. I knew a man once 
who was rather irritable, and I saw him on one memorable 
occasion when the striking machinery of our office clock be- 
came deranged and chimed twelve hundred and fifty-seven— 
I saw him curse the day he was born and rush out through 
the window, carrying the mosquito blind incidentally about 
his neck, as Sampson Gaza’s gates, or a restless pig a “ e.” 
But it is horrible to be very angry or very loving, and then 
to be asked to repeat what you said—all of it, mind. 

I remember once in my youth (telegraphic) a city ee 
permitted his angry passions to rise against lamblike me, 
and straightway he swore at me, at length, over the wires. 
Such an amount of profane electricity I never heard. I 
waited calmly till he concluded, and then asked him to re- 
peat it. There was peace between us thereafter. Also I re- 
member once pouring forth a passionate tale to some one at a 
fancy ball. hen I ceased my low pleading passionate ut- 
terance, says the adored pleasantly with a diabolic ingenuous- 
ness, “ My! an sosee so quick, t don't understand a word 
yousay. P say it again.” I understand that she was 
engaged at the time. 

inding André unsympathetic, I paddled on mantully. It 
was yet early in the day when we reached the Matawin Farm, 
at the mouth of the river Matawin. 

The river Matawin is a great lumbering stream, running 
away for miles to the Westward. A chain of lakes connects 
it with the headwaters of the Shawanegan. “ Lakes” here, 
my readers must understand, are something at variance with 
the preconceived ideas of a loch—a tranquil expanse of water 
with lilies end damsels and lovers pendant on willow trees. 
The lakes here are more generally meant to signily expanses 
formed by a river in iis course—not landlocked basins. 
Studded they be with islands usually—islands green in sum- 
mer, and crimson to the water’s edge in autumn, with sumach 
and red maple. Kare theatres for cariboo hunts they are; 
either when the ice is glare and glassy, or when virgin with 
snow. But in summer the fishing /—ah, it’s useless, triendly 
typograpbers, the force of pen and pica can no more. A 
million points of exclamation, and the most delicate elabora- 
tion of italics and small“ caps” could never give the emphasis 
to that word “fishing” which it deserves. Men go mad 
sometimes. For instence there is Victor Hugo, when he gets 
at Shakspeare—he becomes wild as a tomcat in a bed of cat- 
nip. Then again I myself have ab:rrations—or Berangera- 
tions, if you will allow me the expression, which induce me to 
wear field-flowers at ne aa button-hole and call Her 
“ Lisette.” These attacks are more or less organic I presume 
in us all. Two things perhaps are more noticeable any 
others in the human mind—mendacity and a longing after 
the finny tribe—and their pursuit. O minnows in the weeds 
behind the garden ch trees! O aqua mirabilis! with what 
faith we hooked bent pin on knotted twine and placed our 
innocent bait—a kind of white lie—a promise to one’s elec- 
tors as it were. For I must plead guilty to a certain repug- 
nance to impale any live thing on my trusty Limerick 
As two little friends said from under their broad brimmed 
straw hats last summer, “ My, how cruel!” “ Yes,” adds the 
other, “ and how nasty.” How refreshing it would be to feel 
the childish faith with which we splashed our lines with two 
feloniously obtained slate pencils for suckers into the sultry 
water. stical water. Minnows were there—apocryphal 
dace—traditional perch—nay even a dim splendid os 
of a Bass, who bad been hooked there by some “ju cious 
Hooker” of the none, ‘o. Of the Before < Time. R pani 
we imagine possi es—may be not—and 4 ee ie cap- 
ture of a Siren perhaps. O old days of unbridled imagination. 
beforc we knew the noble prerogative sorrows of pemeai | 
Here we sit and bob still, but the stream is a river impassi 
and so far from a lively apprehension of whales unseen, we 
are far even from possessing a realizing evidence of minnows 
positive. So the — slip away ee aemay ge we fish on. 

But how shall [ compress the plainest taie, upvarnished as 
such tales ave fallaciously represented to be, into rational 
space? Fishing and Hunting to dispose of—two Dianas 
ready to run away with my active pen, and a bility of a 
roundabout way before getting to prosaic Gretna . 
Poor pen of mine! How many times are you playing me 
the wilfal old ballad-heroine’s trick, and while Kirk is decked 
and tapers glitter far, how often are you over the border, and 
away with Jock of Hazeldean? Sois moi fidéle/ 

Bot ere commencing a treatise Sylva Sylvarum, let me de- 
scribe briefly a curious rock on Lake Pissigonce. It stan: 
abruptly out of the water which is deep dark, and rapid at its 
base. In its surface are several rows of indentations such as 
might be made in yielding clay by the end of a paddle; over 
these an inscription in red letters somewhat of the runic 
shape, characters of a language which is unspoken and @ race 
that is no more. Above on the summit is the impression, in 
the rocks, of a man’s body from the hips to the shoulders, 
such as one would leave when lying in soft snow. This place 
the Indians hold holy, though like the generality of Christian 
fanatics they don’t know why. They say a stone canoe is 
seen to glide along the river at midnight. Why it glides along 
the river at midnight is as much inquired about, and as little 
explained, as the general Copernican principles of the 
universe. The holes in the rock were made by the phantom 
rowers in the stone canoe, for once when the current 
was very swift they stuck their paddles into the bank to pole 
themselves upward. Substanfial paddies must theirs be— 








4nd lastly, in the dead calm, 1 heard the blue-black cloud 
Yestward loom over the weatern hill and unfold itself 


p= wall—then you see something between two chimney- 
pots which you call Sunrise. Black defined against it are 


these ghosts from the Kingdom of Powemah. But what 
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mean the characters in the rock? What hand placed them 
there? What ge et ge ey ye 
summer, for the old pine at the foot of the current 
— knows how long? Who sat down Rip Van Winkle- 


men—seeking for Vineland which lay to the south of a great 
cape of ice and sand. On the eleventh day of June they sail- 
inv Southward, found land to the east and west, coming into 
# bay with wooded shores whence ran a wide river. ich, 
ney having carved runes on a great rock to the leftwards, 
did adventure into with stout hearts. But the heart of Jan 
Friedsen failing him, he turned back Northward and after 
dus journeyings came to Green Land where his ship was lost 
and many souls perished. Howbeit Edric, sailing onward 
with a Ga hope agaizst the tide, did find himself compeiled 
to quit his ship, rT winter setting in to sledge Southwarcs 
carrying with him the somghoat. After five days journey 
through a cold land they came to s great river, on whose 
banks they builded s house, the winter near at hand. 
So they hunted at. winter, getting great stock of furs. ilere 
also died certain of them, being eaten of bears. So in tue 

ring of 883 left they Edric’s and the river being cicar 
they journeyed two weeks and one day Southward, being 
fain to carry their boat at certain Then as the river 
became mightier they found a great tall down, which could 
never sail keel, and they were full fain to turn back a dey’s 
journey and row up a river ranning East, and falling ivtc the 
other great stream. From this river went they Sout!: wards, 
still aiming that they might fali unawares upon Vineland, 
until they fared to a lake of four fatham water and wherein 
swam much fish. And as boy hg wae a certain rock standin 
boldly in the water, they felt the boat to rock violeatly, an 
were forced to strike their oars against the rock tbat the 
might not be borne away. When a marvel, for lo! the roc 
yielded as snow in spring time, and they poled up the cur- 
rent; and looking up toward the top of the rock they did see 
a maa sitting there, with horns and hooves, like a Nicor. 
Waich man, defying our crew, breataing on them caused the 
boat to sink that but two were saved, who with much pain 
swam te shore. When that they had taken heart they adven- 
tured te the rock, which having climbed they saw the marks 
where the Nicor had set him down in the flint. So they 
knew him to be the spirit of evil and fared Westward, where 
one being set upon by wolves perished miserably. But I, 
Thorsen wrote this on the rock being cunning to carve runes 
and, b cause that the keel and Elricsen have, nightly, custom 
to sail by the rock, and, knowing it to be a place of spirits, 
have firm mind to fare Soathward—"* 


This is my version and before any cavilling philosopher 
demolishes it, let him go ani see the rock and invent one as 
plausible. “ ALLID.” 


—_—— 


HOW WE TRAPPED THE BURGLARS, 


We lived in a Terrace at the time in which my tale is jaid, 
in what we may term a sub-district of London, we were 
within five miles of Charing Cross, and the dark month of 
December was upon us. Robberies had been frequent in our 
neighbotrhood, and no jess than three houses out of the ten 
in the Terrace had been entered by burglars an.1 robbed, and 
yet no discovery of the thieves had taken place. So ably, 
also, had the work of entry been accomplished, that in no 
case had the inmates been alarmed ; and it was not until the 
servants descended in the morning that the discovery of a 
rob! was made. 

Iu a; out of brag omen, an entrance pat oe «flected 
through a pantry-window, by removing a pane of giass, and 
cutting a small hole in the shutter. window was on the 





bmg: Ae yet; itis when doors and windows rattle, and 
the chimney rumbles, that robberies are best effected, not 
when every strange noise is audible: thus, he said, he did 
not give up hopes of yet having something to say to the rob- 
bers before his visit terminated 


{ usually sleep very lightly, and therefore awoke readil 
upon hearing a tap at +4 bedroom door during the fourth 
night of our watch. It was my friend’s voice that answered 
me, and we were requested to come out at once. 

“ As soon as I a lucifer-match,” I replied. 

“ Nonsense, man ; a light will spoil the whole thing. Come 
in the dark ; slip on a dressing-gown and your goloshes, and 
come at once.” 

I was soon provided as he wished, and ready to descend 
the stairs in the dark. 

“Now, remember,” said my friend, “there are seven 
steps to the first landing, twelve others afterwards, and the 
fourth step creaks abominably, so be careful to descend with- 
out noise.” 

The night was boisterous, and many a window and door 
shook ont rattled,so that the slight noise we made in de- 
scending the stairs was not sufficient to have alarmed even 
the most keen-eared listener. We descended to the ground- 
floor, entered the pantry, and then standing perfectly still, de- 
voted ourselves to listening. 

In a very few seconds we heard a grating noise on the shut- 
ter, then an interval of quiet, and again a noise; presently the 
window was gently raised, and again all was quiet. The 
noise of a heavy vehicle passing the house seemed to afford 
an opportunity for a more decided effort, for while the 
rattle of the wheels was loudest, a crack sounded from the 
shutter, and we could hear that the bolt was forced, for the 
shutter was gently moved. 

“Don’t stir till I do,and hold your breath if possible,” 
whispered my friend in my ear. 

I found the latter a difficult request to comply with, for my 
heart was beating with rapidity, and thumping against my 
ribs in the most excited way; still I stood quiet, and trusted 
to my friend. 

Nothing could be more cautious than the proceedings of 
the robbers; the shutter was pushed back in the most slow 
and steady manner; had there been even a bell fastened to it, 
I doubt whether it would have been made to ring. At inter- 
vals, there was a rest from work, evidently for the purpose 
of listening, and then one of the robbers placed his 
leg across the window-sill, and lightly descended into the 


The night, even out of doors, was very dark, and in the 
corner where we stood it was black as Erebus, our forms, 
therefore, were quite undistinguishable, and the only chance 
of discovering us was by touching or hearing us. 

The first burglar was soon followed by a second, whilst we 
could hear that a third, who was outside, was to remain there 
on watch. 

“ Now, let’s light up,” said number two. 

“ Not yet, till you push the shutter to,” replied the other, 
“ or the glim ‘Il be seen; then you come and hold the box.” 

The shutter was quietly pushed to, and both robbers mov- 
ed away a few paces from the window by which they 
had entered. By the quiet way in which they walked, 
it was evident that they were either without shoes or had on 
India-rubber coverings. Of their size or weapons, we could 
see nothing, and I began to doubt whether our position was 
an agreeable one, as | was armed only with a sword, a wea- 
pon, however, 1 knew bow to use; whilst of my friend’s 
means of offence or defence I knew nothing. 

I had not long to wait, for a lucifer was struck by one of 
the men immediately, and the room consequently lighted up ; 
at the same instant my friend drew wp the slide of the dark- 
jantern, and flashed the light on the faces of the two men, at 
the same time showing the muzzle of a revolver pointed to- 

m. 


floor, and could easily be reached, therefore, from wards the 


outside, In the third robbery, an upper window was entered 
by means of a knife which forced back the fastening, and of 
course allowed the sash to be raised. 

So rapidly had these robberies occurred, that the whole 
neighbourhood was alarmed. The police shook their heads, 
and looked knowing, but did nothing; and what was much 
to be lamented, failed to find any clue to the robbers, who, 
they at the same time asserted, were evidently not regular 


Affairs had reached such a stage, that we used to sleep 
with a revolver close to our bedside, when we happened to 
have a friend who came to stay with us a few days. This 
friend was an old pe nh ame and was au fait at every ar- 
tifice by which the animal creation might be captured. He 
was delighted at the idea of having an adventure with bur- 
glars, and scorned the belief that they were more than a match 

o cunning for even the ‘age bush-hunter. It was in vain 
that we assured him it was an axiom that an accomplished 
robber could effect an entrance into any house; and that in- 
struments were used of such a nature es to cut holes in doors 
without noise, and, in fact, that through roofs and sky-lights, 





down chim: and up water-spouts, an accom ed bur- 
glar could y enter the best defended house in the king- 
aom 


Our friend’s argument was, that a burglar was a man on 
watch, Miers a Ande 
unsuspec ; “ but,” , “let my suspicions be raised, 
and I will defy any to enter my house without m 
pees due warning ; hog t pen UY -y om asleep, sti 
hear approach, and can then make my arran 

ments to welcome him.” f = 

sane we were not desirous of having our house robbed, 
yet we much that our friend's confidence should be 
taken out of him. 

Sa aaron, the police informed us 
that suspicious characters had been seen about, and 
recommended us to be on the alert. Here, then, was a 
opportunity to test my friend's skill and wakefulness; so, 
having informed him of the policeman’s warning, I asked him 
if he felt confident to undertake the defence of the house. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “I only demand a dark lantern, 
and ey that you have a a of goloshes beside your 
bed. 1 also must go to bed last, and no servant is to jown 
stairs before me in the moraing; nor is any one to wok about 
during the night: then I will defy the burglars.” 

Thus it was agreed that my friend was to act the part of 
—, and was to commence his charge on the ensuing 


ree nights had passed, and no alarms had occurred, and 
no robberies taken place ; we began to think our alarms had 
been groundless; but our friend said that now was the ve 
time to be most guarded, for that no wise burglar would ro 
when he was expected ; besides, he said, we have not had a 





* Extract from Latin M83. of sanctit, titled “ 
yyy r de. de,” of which pom Rey By 


of the residents being asleep and | 
d 


“If either of you move, I'll put a couple of bullets in him,” 
said my friend, as he placed his back against the window by 
which the men had entered. “ Now drop that crow-bar,” he 
continued, in a voice of authority; “down with it; and you,” 
he said to me, “pull open the shutter, and shout for the 


The idea that is usually entertained of a burglar is, that he 
is a man of great size, strength, and daring, and that he would 
in an encounter annihilate any moderate man. When, then, 
the light revealed the faces and forms of the men we had cap- 
tured, our humble self, although no great pugilist, yet felt 
able to defeat either of them if it came toa matter of fists; 
and I must own that the pale and astonished faces of the men 
were not indicative of any great courage. 

Our shout for police was shortly answered ; and the burglars 
having been subdued by the sight of the revolver, the muzzle 
of w inted first at one, then at the other, were captured 
by the police, three of whom were speedily on the spot, and 
conveyed to the lock-up ; whilst we and a detective who had 
been i down from London some days previously, ex- 
amined the details by which the men had effected an 
entrance. 

“ You weve very lucky to hear them, especially on such a 
night,” said the detective; “ when once they're in, they move 
like mice. We know them; and I expect they 'll get seven 
ears.” 

The man was about correct, for one, the older offender, was 
sentenced to six, the other to five years’ penal servitude. 

“Tt will, I suppose, be of no use ying to sleep again to- 
night, for it is three o'clock,” said my friend. 

“1 cannot sleep,” was my reply; “and I am dying to 
hear how you found out that these men were approaching 
ey 7“ d ly robed 

, then, of one mind, we partly ro! oursel 
lighted a fire in the kitchen, and soon being provided with 
cigars and grog, got very comfortable, and satisfied with our 
work. My friend thea began his account, which he gave 
much in the following words : 

“ The burglar, as 1 told you, has usually the advantage of 
surprise ; he can select the time at which he makes his attack, 
and if his proceedings are carried on cautiously, he enters a 
house before he is heard. Few men would, however, venture 
to do so, unless they previously had good information as to 
the interior arrangements of the house; this they obtain 
either from servants, tradesmen, or some one who visits the 
locality, or they come themselves as tramps, or with some 
trifle to sell. Thus, if there are bells attached to doors or 
windows, they find it out; and they know tolerably well the 
domestic arrangements of the locality they purpose ing 
their skill upon. There are, too, conventional methods of 
protecting a house, such as bolts, bars, chains, locks, &c., all 


aoe d combined would be more than a match for the coarse 
tellect of a burglar, and thus I made my plans, which, you 





see, answered very w 
“No doubt about that,” we replied, 


to 
you will find it passes through. that small hole in the gq. 


from there it goes down to the back-yard ; 
the back pa tot the ho yt alking 

the -part of the house w' wi up 
yard, which is on} I 

the back yard, 
black thread ; 
thro 
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t, before 
and fastened it in the 
ing, so as to the p 
above two feet high, walked up the yard, 
pressed the ~ was drawn up sharply 
bar, and string broken, when the key, of course, 
the tin box, making quite noise enough to wake 
diately the string or thread broke, it would fall to 
and the person who had done all this would 
anything, the resistance being so slight. I must o 
have preferred horse-hair to thread, but as it 
answered very well. I was fast asleep when the 
immediately awoke, and taking my lantern outside 
lighted it, and came to you, for | knew that a man 
back-yard could have dropped my key. So now you see hoy 
the burglars were trapped, for you know all the rest.” 

“Certainly, you succeeded, and so we ought not toh 
critical,” we replied. “ But sup they had entered by tie 
front window, instead of by the , how then?” 

“ You see this thread,” he said, grasping one that was ney 
the doar; “ pull it.” 
wa so, and immediately a tin cup dropped into the hané. 

in. 

“That thread goes down stairs, and is fastened across th 
front window; but I broke that off as I went out of my room, 
so that it should not impede my journey down stairs. Thy 
l could at once know whether a man was ee the 
back-door or had entered by the front window, and in 
case, I think I could have captured him.” 

Simplicity had certainly been adopted in the present ca, 
but the means had shown themselves to be efficient. 

“People are usually very silly,” continued our friend, 
“ when they hear, or think they hear, suspicious noises ofs 
night. The first thing usually do is 
which proclaims to the that he has 
must escape; then they go about the house 
and make a great noise, so that a man 
time to get a to hide himself. 
person were to intently, he would be 
suspicious noises distinctly, and decide 
as he must know his own house 


self, he has quietly opened his door, 
until the robbers are heard moving — when he may take 
such steps as May seem necessary. person were 
merely to plan what was to be done in case of robbers enter 
ing his house, and then were to carry out this if the occasionte- 
quired it, burglary would be too dangerous and unsuccessfal 
a proceeding to be popular or profitable, and thus be 
given up for a more honest means of obtaining a li : 
so that really we may consider ourselves to have done the 
community at large a benefit, when we capture one of thee 
gentry; whilst those who allow their houses to be robbel 
with impunity, jeopardise their neighbours’ property.” 
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THE DUKE’S DUEL. 


By far the most im; duel of 
between the Duke of Wellington and 
in March, 1829. Its weigh an 
, when taken in 


persons, aad the circumstances. 
of the writer for withdrawing 
scribers to King’s College, 
tained these words :— 

Late political events have 
a ‘tha the noble Duke, 
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teary od determined upon ‘ 
of 1638,” t the more effect 
show of for the Protestant 


designs for the canteen our 
of Popery into every ent of the 
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Lord Winchelsea refused 
the Dake would state that, 


at 
ing for the establishment of 8s College, he did not cor 
template his Catholic measures. This, of court, 


was inadmissible, and the Dake was at length drives 
to the necessity of demanding, to use his own words, “ thst 
& gentleman has a right to require, and 


a 
ded b Sir Henry (the late Lord) ‘and Lord Wit 
ten e ia » 
chelsea ty the Earl of Falmouth. et Whezaolens fired in 
the air, and the Duke (as he told Mr. Gleig), 
was his intention, fired wide ofhim. After a brief conference, 
a memorandum, withdrawing the ground of offence with @ 
expression of regret, was tendered 
accepted r the insertion of 
desire of the Duke. 
The Duke always maintained that he had pursued the 
course : that a momentous public 





| 
jin which violent party-men were prone to induige— 

- . - | His (Lord W.’s) attack upon me was part of a to render 
of which require merely time and proper instruments to over- | the conduct of public affairs impossible to the k I 
come. It therefure occurred to me that novelty and ‘sim-| did my best to make him unders' 


tion of private honour, was involved ; and 
jutely essential to put @ check on the species of personality 


servants. 

ye te 

‘and showed him how t escape it. e 

' advice, and there OY extorting 
from him 
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THE ALBION. 
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was extorted by the sense of bodily danger, or that the 
check could be logically resolved into the fear of | F 
ery disagreeable thing independently 
personal risk ; the inconvenience is great; the respon- 
rtling; and the formal reference to seconds brings 
distinctly anc definitively to the point. In fact, 
uke as substantially agreeing with the 
jate Archbishop of Dublin, that penalties are required 
force laws of all sorts, including those of honour, civility, and 
It by no means follows that he abandoned this doc- 
trine because he subsequently endeavoured to suppress duel- 
ling between officers in the army, giving them, at the same 
time, a specific mode of honourable arrangement or redress. 
The regulation, which now forms part of the Mutiny Act, was 
jntroduced by him in compliance with the public clamour 
raised by the duel between Colonel Fawcett and Captain 
Munroe, brothers-in-law, in 1843, when Colonel Fawcett was 
killed. It prohibits duels between officers (not between offi- 
cers and civilians), and provides that, in 
to require that mode of satisfaction, the cause of 
all be submitted to the commanding officer of the 
regiment, detachment, garrison, or post. A similar regul 
is in force in the navy ; the chief difference being that it does 
not apply to officers on half-pay. The trial of Lord Cardigan, 
under the Act of Wm. LV. and L. Vict. c. 85, had already es- 
tablished the liability of both principals and seconds to trans- 
po.tation or imprisonment, at the discretion of the judge, al- 
though no wound was inflicted.— Fraser. 


ample which other less essentially maritime nations have set. | St. Petersburg and North Germany, we know 
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rance has spent millions; Austrian frigates roam about the 
Mediterranean with no other resuJt than to weaken 

the State they are presumed to defend ; of Italian finance the 
said the better; and even the Sultan of Turkey 

thinks it necessary to construct a squad 
fend his dominions against some imaginary enemy. The 
Prussian disbursements during the next few years will 
with almost any of these if the Na 
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expended on Kiel Bay 
will amount to 6,150,000 thalers, for the place will be fortified 
80 as to be capable of defence both by sea and land, and the 
construction of the works will last for five or six years. There 
will be 8,285,000 thalers for the harbour and fortifications of 
the Bay of Jahde, 4,180,000 for building two iron-clad frigates, 
aud 1,000,000 for ordnance—in all, 19,615,000 thalers. But 
this would be but the beginning; for the new Prussian 
navy would eventually consist of ten iron-clad frigates of 
3,800 tons each, ten iron-clad ships of 1,230 tons each, besides 
corvettes and despatch boats, the total cost of ships being 
34,593,500 thalere. Such sums Prussia may, indeed, be able 
to find; but they are vast in proportion to her slender finan- 
which are already strained by the increase of the army 
the expenses of the late war. No enemy of the Berlin 
Government could wish it worse than that it should burden 
itself with the full carrying out of suchascheme. If its design 
be to gain influence in Germany by realizing what has been 
so long the desire of the nation, it may, no doubt, succeed, but 
roportioned to the real utility of 
ut, whatever may be the ultimate 
result, it is plain that Kiel is to be definitively occupied, 
and it may be fairly presumed that the long disputes of the 
Confederation over the Duchies will be solved by the simple 
declaration of the Prussian Government that it will hold what 
it has taken.— 7imes, April 20. 
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PRUSSIA AND HER FLEET. 


Amid the discontent and suspicion of the German 
Prussia moves upswervingly in the path which its dominant 
politician has marked out for it. 
neighbouring State which is not lookin 
schemes that each succeeding month 
armies crushed and bis kingdom dismembered, the Danish 

can stand aside and look calmly on the disputes 
of the spoilers over their booty, knowing that the worst has 
come upon him, and that the most inveterate of his enemies 
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A REMARKABLE TRIBUTE. 


The following gratifying tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr. Cobden has been 


nO reaso 
we should not believe and tremble. The Medical Ofieer iy 


the Privy Council, we suppose, neither believed nor trembled 
but he wisely touk measures for the satisfying of the public 

mind with exact truth in place of vague rumour. Dou ess, 

too, since the sickness was there to be studied, however much 

he must regret its existence, be was glad of the new opportu. 

nity of laying up and arranging knowledge of facts servicea- 

ble for the prevention of di hes ic energy with 

which Mr. Simon has pat inquiries and disseminated 

knowledge throughout England upon subjects that concern 
the public health, and the discretion equal to his activity ag 
prompter in such matters of the action of the Privy Council, 
are beyond all praise. 

This week we have Mr. Simon’s report upon the Russian 
epidemic. ‘The terror of Plague is removed. In St. Deters- 
burg there has been unusual mortality from diseases long tince 
too familiar also in London: relapsing fever, which some- 
times has been called among us famine fever, and typhus. In 
1846-48 the Irish distress made the relapsing or famine fever 
epidemic in Ireland, whence it was carried by emigrants to 
Liverpool and other of our chief towns. We have had little 
since then of that form of fever, but from typhus we are never 
free. For the last two or three years it has been prevalent to 
“an almost unprecedented amount” in London, and it has of 
late been unusually prevalent in Liverpool, Greenock, and Bris- 
tol. It is the scourge of neglected poverty, and when there is 
also famine fever typhus always co-exists with that. The mixed 
epidemic in St. Petersburg is, as elsewhere when it occurs, 
the “ result of extremely aggravated conditions of privation, 
overcrowding, filth, and district unwholesomeness, operatin 
on large masses of the lowest population.” Through crowe. 
masses of the ill-fed poor it is diffused by exhalations of the 
sick. Although the relapsing fever is generally seven or eight 
times less fatal than typhus, in St. Petersburg it has been unusu 
ally severe. It was a form of disease previously unobserved 
there, and the prostration of strength caused by it led to the 
formation of those swellings called buboes, which set people 
thinking they were to be scourged with another coming of 





dressed by the French Minister of | the P! 


are now suffering in their turn. The patience of Bavaria and 
her fellows among the minor States has long been exhausted. 
They have shown the bitterness of their anger and its impo- 
teace by their late proceedings in the Diet; and would, per- 
haps, be ready to give back the Duchies on conditions to the 
Danish King, if it were possible, rather than see them fall to 
the share of an ambitious and self-aggrandizing ally. The ill 
humour ot Austria is equally notorious, though the prudence 
of that Power and a sort of carelessness as to changes in 


Foreign Affairs, to the French ambassador in Lo 


Paris, April 8, 1865. 

Prince,—A few days since, whilst the First Minister of her 
Britannic Majesty bore brilliant testimony in the House of 
Commons to the memory of Richard Cobden, 4 speaker be- 
longing to the Government of the Emperor expressed the re- 
grets which the death of this illustrious man gave rise to in 
France, and the legislative body identified themselves with 
this homage by a unanimous impulse. 

A manifestation so honourable to the two nations, and to 
the person whose loss England deplores, will not have e3- 
caped your attention ; and you will perhaps have already had 

thereupon with the ministers of the 

ce, to place you in a posi- 
y the mournful sympathy 
which the death, as lamented as 
Cobden has excited on this side of the 


The indefatigable promoter of libert 
commerce and manufactures was not only the livin 
what merit, perseverance, and labour can accompli 
the most complete examples of those men who, sprung from 

umble of society, raise themselves to the 
highest rank in public estimation by the effect of their own 
personal services ; finally, one of tue rarest 
examples of the solid qualities inherent in the English cha- 
racter. He is above ail, in our eyes, the representative of 
those sentiments and those cosmopolite principles, before 
which national frontiers and rivalries disappear. Whilst es- 
sentially of his country, he was still more of his time. He 
knew what mutual relations could accomplish in our day for 
Cobden, if I may be permitted so 

man. 


There are some mental views and aptitudes which are only 
given to those who in the outset of their career have felt the 
embarrassments and the difficulties of lite, who have had to 
against the necessities of a possession less than hum- 
ichard Cobden had been brought up in this severe bat 
ening schoo! ; he thence derived, as the best preparation 
for a knowledge of political er ys the gift of sympathy 





and remonstrances. As for the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners themselyes, they must be a slow-witted people if 
are now ignorant of what their fate isto be. Foreign 
who have judged more correctly of the game through 
seeing it from a distance have never doubted, and now con- 
viction must be forced on the most sanguine believer in the 
the Diet; the indefeasible claims of the Augus- 
, or the sacred rights of a German people. 
the territory which has been wrested 
archy will be transferred to Prussia, and 
the work of annexation is now so far complete that 
based upon it may be actually 
submitted to the decision of the 
The great advantages of the harbour of Kiel are well- 
known. It is large, commodious, unfrozen in winter, excel- 
lently situated to guard the passes into the Baltic, and to give 
the mastery in those waters to the Power that possesses 
It has consequently long been the object of cupidity to naval, 
or would-be naval Powers. The hope of possessing or con- 
tolling it was said to have animated the late Russian Czar at 
one time, and to have made him unwilling to relinquish any 
it have to the conterminous Duchies. Its 
merits were so well proved by the British fleet in the Russian 
since the Germans have been more anxious 


occasion to communicate 
Queen. I desire, nevertheless, 
uuon to express to them offi 


tenburg 
rectly or indirectly, 
from the Danish Mon 


the ty of peoples. 
ono ternational 
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naval Power. The long cherished scheme is now to be car- 
tied out, but not by the Fatherland asa whole. The noble 
of so many is not to be realized. 
the behests of a majority of the 
russian, Austrian, even Bavarian and Sax 
all taking their due rank under the 
commission, is, itappears, not to be the form in which 
the fleet of the future — fehawena a 
six years ago that she ts and duties as one of the great 
Powers as well as one of the members of 
eration, and it is in her ca 
will now construct a fleet. 


vibe 


whom he had lived ; he understood the better the straitened 

hich he had shared ; and in feeling the need 
alleviating them, he was naturally led to seek the means to 
do 80, firstly in the abolition of the corn laws in England, then 
or lowering of the barriers which the va- 


not create any of the principles of indus- 
trial and commercial liberty. They had been professed and 
propagated before him by eminent theorists in England 
and France. But his glory is to have followed up the practi- 
i and at home, with an ardour 

and devotedness quite unparallel 
Exempt from national 


ia 


the German Confed- 
ty as a great Power that she 
tis to be a fleet of her own. 
votes are to authorize it, Prussian money is to 
furnish it, Prussian sailors, together with those which Schles- 
y eventually add to the Monarchy, are to 
take charge of German interests, but this will 
To defend the trade of 
urs in the North Sea and 
Baltic will be one of the chief occupations of the fleet, but 
because it becomes Prussia to be the leader and 
the whole nation; it is not because the nation 
right to question or to command at Berlin. In 
and his Government, not content with i0- 
military force of Prussia beyond the limits of 
establishment, are intent on creating a navy 
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tainly Cobden did 
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prejudices as from those of educa- 
Cobden brought to the pursuit of re- 
forms which he judged useful to his country and profitable to 
humanity, a disinterestedness and a sincerity which one can- 
not but honour, whilst at the same time one is obliged to ad- 
mit that all his views were no’ equally practicable. 

For ourselves we cannot forget tne consid 
took in the change of opinions which prepared. 

ions which led to, the treaty of commerce at present 

existing between France and England. This important act, 
the good results of which experience has already 
and the liberal provisions of which are from day 
adopted by other powers of Europe, will have for effect not 
only the development of the material interests between Eng- 
land and France, but it will also aid powerfully jn strength- 
ening their friendly relations. This was the double object of 

ichard Cobden. He loved and understood France better 
than any other person, and regarded as one of the greatest in- 
terests of his country and humanity the maintenance of peace- 
ful relations between the two nations which, according to the 

jon recen'ly used by a member of the English cabinet, 

march at the head of the world.” 
You will be good enough, prince, to acquaint the First 
Minister and the Principal Secretary of ber Britannic Majesty 
with the sentiments expressed in this despatch, and which 
1 doubt-not, with a willingness equal to that 
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there is enough 
respectable rank is hoped for, and that it is expected that a 
Prussian fleet may play a distinguished part in any future 
War. 
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These matters are so exclusively of German interest that 
Prussian Navy Bill will excite 
arope. The question 
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We can scarcely suppose the 
much attention in any other part of E 
whether Kiel Bay is to be Prussian or Federal, or merely 
Ducal, concerns now no one but the 
i such an unequal encounter. All foreigners, we p 
lad to see either Prussia or the Bund make use 0! 
bour for the purpose of protecting its trade or 
safety or honour. But when we look to 
and compare them with the estimated 
cost, we think there are signs that Prussia, too, is enter- 
wagance which is likely to burden 
for so long the chief Continental nations. Forts, arsenals, bat- 
tes, cast-steel ordnance, are 
learned Prvssian is about to 
W away his not too numerous thalers, just as his neigh- 
have been wasting their substance. 
to preach on the subject; but then, after 
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the toys on which the sober an 
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THE RUSSIAN EPIDEMIC. 


The outcry about the Russian epidemic has been ignorant 
enough, but we are not a society of physicians, and if alarm- 
the has risen 


froiti the Ural Mountains by way of 
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e Plague. 

The epidemic in North Germany is not caused by the 
spread of that in St. Petersburg, but is another affection, of 
which England has had no experience, and of which, in for- 
eign medical literature, the observation has been compara- 
tively recent, and is incomplete. It is a febrile nervous affec- 
tion of a very painful and very dangerous kiod which, for the 
last twenty-eight years, has been prevailing in successive small 
epedimics, both in Europe and in America, throughout the 
entire breadth of the north temperate zone, and sooner or later 
it probably will show itself in England. It seems to be com- 
municable by personal intercourse either not at all or only in 
a very low degree. 

Mr. Simon reports, therefore, that there is no necessity for 
quarantine. The nervous disease cannot be imported. The 
danger of communicating with St. Petersburg “is only the 
same sort of danger as the several parts of the United ng 
dom have often occasioned to one another, and are, even at 
present time as regards the worst known form of fever, daily 
and abundantly occasioning.” . 

The sum of the inquiry is, in fact, only one demand more for 
that good sanitary regulation of our towns, which atill is 
lagging fir behind the better knowledge of the day.—HZzami- 
ner, April 22. 


——¢ 
GLEANINGS FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 
A THREATENED EXPULSION FROM ROME. 


In the 7imes’ correspondence from Rome we find the parti- 
culars of the case of Mr. Spiers, an English gentleman, who 
was stated in one of Reuter’s telegrams to have been expelled 
trom Rome. Mr. Spiers, who Las passed one or two winters 
in the city, at the late races rode a horse of Prince Doria, and 
adopted the Prince's colours, transferring his own to his 
groom, who rode his own horse, and tying white band, or 
scarf, or handkerchief across his breast. This union of the 
Italian col , quite undesigned on his part, was quickly dis- 
covered by the Romans, and such a sensation was , and 
such an ovation accorded to our countryman, as had not been 
witnessed for many a year. Whatever offence there might 
have been in the act, it certainly was covered by her Majesty 
the ex-Queen of Naples, to whom, at her request, Mr. Spiers, 
_— presented, and received a bouquet on winning the 

eat. 

On the pometnome F | Monsignore Matteucci, the Governor 
of Rome, communicated’ with our consul—spoke of the agita- 
tion which had been excited by the d colours, ad- 
ded that he had intended to have sent Mr. Spiers his 
but thought it better to speak to him, the consul, 
then begged him to ask for some explanation. Mr. § a 
reply was a very simple one ; he had | soem unconscious 
unwilling to give any offence. This weighty affair was then 
referred to Cardinal Antonelli, and Mr. Spiers received 


orders 
to leave Rome on the ese Ser net, conemanenat by Mr. 
, and o! 
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Odo Russell, he called on the 

sion to remain fora week. On the same day Lord Vaux of 

Harrowden called on Mr. Severn, and announced that if our 

countryman were sent out of Rome in twenty-four hours 

should place the following notice ia the | and hotels 

“A meeting of the British subjects will take p! 

British consulate on ——, in order to consider w 

— be adopted in nate of the and 
given to w-countryman, Mr. Robert 

noses, te = me in twenty-four hours.” If the caidioal 
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m, Mr. Odo l was requested to make known 
the resolution of Lord Vaux, with the however, that 
if the Government considered such illegal, the mat- 


ter would then be referred to the British Sovernment. 
the interview with his eminence Mr. Russell explained all the 
circumstances of the “ colours,” when the cardinal begged to 
know if Mr. Spiers would consent to leave Rome for three or 
four days, a proposition which was declined, as being an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of Mr. Spiers of having committed 
an offence. His eminence, who on Sunday decided that he 
should quit Rome in twenty-four bours, then said that it was 
no affair of bis, and that he would speak to Monsigoore Mat- 
teucci in the evening. Lord Vaux took up the affair in an 
English spirit, and was supported by Lords Talbot and Sin- 
clair, and in fact ty the whole British hegyenng 2 “T could 
not show my face in any club in London,” said bis lordshi 

“ if, as a British peer and the first British subject in Rome, 

did not protest against so gross an injustice done to a coun- 


‘At the last moment, the Times’ correspondent learns 
the Government has expressed itself perfectly satisfied with 
the explanations given by Mr. Spiers, and has removed all 
pressure. - 
THE LATE TROUBLES AT MADRID, 


A most discreditable incident is reported from Madrid, 
The Government either fear or pretend to fear a revolution, 
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and Marshal Narvaez is determined to warn the people of the 

qr which will indigne an > A err of 
students, it appears, were ant at the dismissal of a pro- 
fessor for criticizing the ’s ity in the matter of 
the Crown lands, and resolved to treat his successor to a sere- 
nade. They assembled in front of his house, and the police 
poy Ande aa them, the military were called out. ith- 
out provocation they fired alike into students and 
= killing and wounding nearly fifty persons, among 
alcades, pr Aang and ex-ministers, people entirely inno- 
cent -! even & - for —— So en’ 7 Ly ae a 
was t rey > t Spaniards try to exp’ it by suggesting 
that Marshal Narvaez, who believes that he can sit upon bayo- 
nets without being wounded, hoped to provoke the — 
into LS pee ro explosion. It is much more probable that 
he really believed that a combined protest against a Royal act 
was intended to produce the revolt of which, like every other 
Continental minister, he lives in continual dread. It is cow- 
— not policy, which prompts all this cruelty.—Apectator, 

uu, - 


JOHN STUART MILL'S PROGRAMME. 


A letter has been published from Mr. Mill to the electors of 
Westminster, in which he consents to represent the borough 
if returned without expense, and re-states his political princi- 

les. With regard to Reform Bills, Mr. Mill will vote for Mr. 
es’s measure and Mr. Locke King’s, and for much wider 
schemes, his ideal being a suffrage open to all grown persons, 
both men and women, who can , Write, and do a sum in 
the rule of three, and who have not, within some small num- 
ber of years, received parish relief—a suffrage wide enough 
in intention, though the rule-of-three clause would disfran- 
chise half the existing ten pounders. He would nevertheless 
represent minorities, and so adjust representation that the la- 
bouring classes should seat one-half of the House of Com- 
mons. As to taxation, he prefers a mixed system to one 
based on direct taxation alone, as the latter would offer too 
strong & temptation to immoral evasions. Religion ought to 
involve no disabilities whatever. As to the system of voting, 
it should be public, secret voting being in itself bad, and in 
practice not required. Ifthe workmen can combine to re- 
sist the masters on a question of wages, they can combine to 
resist them for the freedom of vote. As regards retrenchment, 
Mr. Mill would not in the face of the European despotisms 
disarm. As to strikes, he sees nothing that legislation can do 
in the matter, “ except protect from violation the equal lib- 
erty of all to combine or refrain from combining.” —Ditto, 
> —— 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, It 5 er from evidence in the Bureau of Military 
Justice that the atrocious murder of the late President, 
Abraham Lincoln, and the attempted assassination of the 
Hon. W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, were incited, con- 
certed, and procured by and between Jefferson Davis, 
late of Richmond, Va., and Jacob Thompson, Clement C. 
Olay, Bever'ey Tucker, George N. Sanders, W. CU. Cleary, 
oad other ,ebels and traitors against the Government of the 
United States, harboured in Canada; now, therefore, to 
the end that justice may be done, I, Andrew Johnson, 
President of the U. 8., do offer and promise for the arrest 
of said —— or either of them within the limits 
of the U. §., so that they can be brought to trial, the follow- 
ing rewards: One hundred thousand dollars for the arrest of 
Jefferson Davis ; twenty-five thousand dollars for the arrest 
of Clement C. Clay ; twenty-five thousand dollars for the ar- 
rest of Jacob Thompson, late of Mississippi; twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the arrest of we | N. ; twenty- 
five thousand dollars for the arrest o nay Tucker, and 
ten thousand dollars for the arrest of William C. Cleary, late 
clerk of Clement C. Clay.—The Provost-Marshal-General of 
the U. 8. is directed to cause a description of said persons, 
with notice of the above rewards, to be aneee. 


REW JOHNSON. 
Washington, May 2, 1865. 
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from the Throne, was indeed made memorable by the futile 
attempt of Mr. Pelletan to engraft thereupon an expression of 
sympathy with the United States, and by the scene that then 
ensued. All his flattering allusions to the recent triumphs of 
the North were received with tumultuous cries of dissent, 
which his biting repartees served only to increase and inten- 
sify. One of these sarcasms merits reproduction : “‘ Do not 
murmur,” said he, “so loud, I conjure you ; they may hear it 
on the other side of the Atlantic!” Mr. Pelletan, we take it, 
will henceforth be often greeted here as one of the few for- 
eigners capable of comprehending this country, though on a 
division, after the stormy interlude, he did but obtain the 
yotes of twenty-four of his fellow representatives. It is pretty 
clear, therefore, that the animus of the vast majority of the 
Chamber is not favourable to the United States, and it must 
be borne in mind that these very Legislators are 
partisans of the Imperial dynasty or immediately dependent 
upon it. The inference is plain. There is not a good under- 
standing between Paris and Washington, however diplomatic 
correspondence and the interchange of official compliments 
may tend to prove the contrary. Yet we are reluctant to 
dwell upon this point, conscious that, in the strange medley 
of international affairs, it is the easiest thing in the world for 
either a Frenchman or an Englishman to exhibit himself in 
an absurd position. If we enlarge upon any injury that 
France may have done, or any insult that she may have offered 
to the Union, we shall be told that we are only deprecating 
the wrath of the irritated Republic, which might more fitly 
be turned upon ourselves. The same remark applies, mutatis 
mutandis, when French journalists fan the flames of Ameri- 
can exasperation against Great Britain. 1t would not be dig- 
nified therefore or wise, for either of these some time Eure 
pean allies, to mix themselves up as third parties in separate 
causes of strife. Weonly note accordingly, in connection 
with Mexican affairs, that a new loan for the new Empire has 
been received with considerable favour in Paris, and that, 
much as the French nation may regret that their Sovereigu 
has led them into a doubtful quest for political infiuence and 
mineral wealth in this Western world, an opinion gains ground 
to the effect that the national honour is distinctly pledged to its 
maintenance. So much indeed has been publicly announced 
by one of the Ministers of State. 

The absolute master of many millions, the lordly Czar of 
Russia, has been called upon to point the old moral, at which we 
need only hint. He has been summoned to Nice, to attend 
the sick bed of his eldest son and heir, prostrated by a dan- 
gerous malady. Passing through the outskirts of Paris, he 
had aten minutes’ interview with his Imperial French brother, 
to which, however, even the gossips have not essayed to at- 
tach importance. The Czar is said to have been accompanied 
by the Danish Princess, sister of the Princess of Wales, to whom 
the stricken youth is betrothed. In all this there is nothing 
political, it is true; so much the more should we prominently 
announce that the 7imes has been of late editorially defending 
the advance of Russia toward the Northern frontier of our vast 
East India domain, and arguing that no threats against us and 
no unfair intrigues with the native powers were to be deduced 
from her movements in that direction.—The latest and 
strangest news from Italy requires to be authenticated. It 
affirms that Pio Nono and Victor Emmanuel have been in 
friendly correspondence, regarding appointments to vacant 
Bishoprics !—The King of Prussia and his Minister, Herr von 
Bismark, march steadily on the route to despotism, with cun- 
ning intent, it seems, to divert popular indignation by 
the spectacle of national power aggrandized. An ar- 
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Affairs in the Old World. 

The Liverpool mail of the 22nd ult. brought very little local 
news, partly because our Parliament, like boys at school, must 
needs have its Easter holidays, and these would not expire 
until the 24th. Within two or three days subsequently, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was to lay his Budget before the 
House of Commons, and inform the country how he proposed 
to diminish the burden of taxation for the ensuing year, inas- 
mich as the Treasury is now said to rejoice in a surplus of 
nearly four millions sterling! Crotchetty Mr. Gladstone may 
be, and apt perhaps to be restive occasionally in ministerial 
harness, That he is a shrewd and very able financier, no 
longer admits of a doubt.—Reports were in circulation, not 
now for the first time, that Lord Palmerston was about 
to retire, betaking himself to repose upon the velvet 
cushion of a Peerage. The latter part of the rumour 
lacks probability. As regards either portion, it is hardly 
credible that his Lordship should have communicated his 
secret intents to any of those enterprizing and imaginative 
gentlemen, known as European correspondents of American 
newspapers.—So, too, the authority of the London Morning 
Advertiser, however great in cockney beer-shops and eating- 
houses, is not quite sufficient to gain credence for its assertion, 
that the Emperor of the French, on learning the fall of Rich- 
mond, proposed to the British Government an offensive and 
defensive alliance against this Republic, with special reference 
to Mexican and Canadian liabilities. The concoctor of the 
report, it should be observed, says that the proposal was forth- 
with declined, as it assuredly would have been, if made. Still, 
we do not think that Louis Napoleon is exactly the person to 
subject himself a second time to the annoyance of a refusal. 


Turning from London to Paris, we find that the downfall 
of the Southern Confederacy has caused no slight sensation, 
and that even withix the walls of the Legislative Assembly 
the prevailing sentiment has been manifested. The close of 
the long debates, upon the Address in answer to the speech 


ticle elsewhere touches upon this point, especially as 
regards the fond desire of these Northern Germans to become 
possessors of a formidable Navy. To what extent Austria 
will bear the determination of her rival, to reign supreme over 
the conquered Duchies, becomes one of the interesting specula- 
tions of the day.—The attack upon the people in the streets 
of Madrid, mentioned in our last week’s summary, appears to 
have been unjustifiable, if not altogether unprovoked. Symp- 
toms of a growing tendency toward liberalism had been 
shown in some quarters, particularly by students in the Uni- 
versity, and Narvaez seems to have thought that the hour had 
come for administering a wholesome lesson. We hope and 
believe that he has overshot his mark. 


The War. 

The infiuence of General Johnston’s surrender to General 
Sherman has been immense ; for if the forced abandonment 
of the Southern cause by Lee loosened the military fastenings 
that held the Confederacy together, that of Johnston dis- 
solved the materials. From many quarters therefore, during the 
week, we have heard of these examples being followed; and 
if in some few instances the report be premature, there is none 
the less doubt that the war is practically ended. Texas may 
perchance be able and willing to hold out yet for awhile, es- 
pecially if the flying leaders of the “ Rebellion” safely reach 


presses of the country, jumped at the occasion to blight Sher- 





that State ; but that there will be no more fighting on large scale 
is now an established certainty. And here, although it has not 
been our custom to enter upon the details of the stirring 
events that have rendered the late conflict memorable, we 
should be doing rank injustice to the Commander in-Chief of |ing “to shelter, to secure, to secrete, as to harbor * 
the Northern forces, if we omitted to record his very noble 
conduct in reference to General Sherman and the untimely 
negotiations with his opponent Johnston, into which the latter 
unexplainedly entered. While the head of the War Department, 
together with some rival officers and not a few of the leading 


man’s laurels, General Grant, though sent from Washington 
expressly to manage the affair, gave all the credit of the |ing them to the dignity of heroes. We protest therefore, ¥° 


final settlement to his temporarily unpopular Lieutenant; 
and it was to Sherman, and not to Grant, that the army of 
Johnston was surrendered. At a period of almost univers 
intrigue and selfishness, it is refreshing to chronicle such ap 

instance of magnanimity.—Arms being generally laid down by 
the South, the reduction of the vast armaments, naval ang 

military, of the U. 8., continues on a large scale, and is carried 
out will singular promptness. The national expenses are of 
course proportionably and prodigiously diminished ; and the 
financiers will presently be able to estimate the exact pe 
cuniary cost of the war. 

It is curious that one of the flickering efforts at action of 

sensation should have been made on that element, whereon, 
from obvious causes, success to the Confederates has bee, 
wanting despite their perseverance and gallantry. On the 
23rd ult., the C. 8. ram Webb suddenly emerged from the Red 
River, swept down the Mississippi unopposed, and held 
her strange and unobstructed course past New Orleans to. 
ward the Gulf. Gunboats, it is true, went in pursuit; but in 
her brief career she seems to have had her Own way, and to 
have eluded or defied even iron-clads. And brief was the ca. 
reer. When fifty miles below the city, an accident happened 
to her machinery, and she was run ashore and blown up, her 

crew escaping, though subsequently captured in the woods, 
Whether the accident really happened, or whether the Wed 
was alarmed by the vision of the U. 8. frigate Richmond com- 
ing up, is not clear, nor of much importance. One story is 
that she had nothing on board save cotton and turpentine, and 
was bound to Havana ifescape were possible. Be that as it may, 
this odd episode leaves apparently but two Southern coruisers 
afloat, namely the Shenandoah, lately at Melbourne in Aus 
tralia, and the iron-clad Stonewall lately at Lisbon, but known 
to have coaled at Teneriffe and sailed thence on the 1st of this. 
month. 

We are glad, for the honour of the country, to find that the 
“ferocious Christiens,” represented by such papers as the 
Evening Post, have considerably lowered their tone, and ceased 
to howl for the blood of the Southern soldiers who had 
fought gallantly, and been accorded, when taken, terms usual 
among civilized peoples. Perhaps they sniff in the new Presi- 
dent’s reiterated threats of vengeance a plentiful crop of 
hemp for the benefit of civilians, though there is still among 
them a certain inevitable G. W. B., who jumped up lately, in the 
ready columns just named, to declare that General Robert 
E. Lee is a far greater criminal than John Wilkes Booth him- 
self! For this clumsy attempt to whitewash the latter, G. W. 
B. ought to be commended to the polite attention of the near- 
est Provost-Marshal. As to the civilians arrested, apart from 
any implication in the fearful tragedy perpetrated at Washing- 
ton, we cannot pretend to keep account ofthem. It is enough 
to say that they are abundant, and that the pious exhortations 
of Mr. Andrew Johnson on this score have not been without 
their effect. This is a smart arrangement in one respect. The 
Union, having enjoyed for four years the reputation of uner- 
ampled clemency and sublime indifference, can now stand out 
as a patent prosecutor.—Mr. 8. R. Mallory,in charge of the naval 
department under the now exploded Confederacy, surrendered 
on the 20th ult., at Pensacola, to an officer of the U. 8. Navy. 
—President Jobnson has taken off many of the restrictions 
affecting trade with the South ; and Chief Justice Chase has 
gone on a tour through that section of the country, in order 
to bring the U. 8. local Courts of Law once more into opers- 
tion. These are pleasant proofs that a return to the old stateo! 
things, outwardly at least, is contemplated. As to the sentiment 
that prevails in the subjugated districts, the evidence is extreme- 
ly conflicting, so much so that we are at a loss to determine 
where the obedience is cheerful and where it is sullen.—The 
difficulties of the situation, with reference to negro labour, até 
beginning to force themselves upon the public mind. They 
will ere long become painfully prominent. 


The Assassination of Mr. Lincoln ; the Newly Accused. 

On Thursday, the remains of the late President of the 
United States were interred at Springfield, Illinois, with al 
possible solemnity and honour, the funeral train having passed 
through the land amid a lavishing of mournful pomp, and s 
never diminishing show of national grief. Monuments to his 
memory will spring up in many places, for the terrible cale 
mity of his death has multiplied his admirers a thousand fold. 
May his country remember whatever there was of good in his 
administration! May Heaven soften the blow to his afflicted 
family ! 

Turn we to the perpetrators of the base deed, that plunged 
both the nation and the relatives into mourning. Every on 
was startled on Thursday morning by a Presidential Procls- 
mation on the subject, which may be found above, and the 
heads of which we need not recapitulate. But we must pre 
test against that singular infelicity of diction which prevails, 
we are sorry to say, at Washington, whether born of the it 
veterate malice of Mr. Secretary Stanton, or of the official in- 
experience of the Chief Magistrate. What right hed 
the President to assert that certain men, whom be 
termed assassins and rebels and traitors, were “ hat 
bored in Canada.” Webster defines this verb as meat 


thief.” How has the adjoining Province, geographically #* 
cessible and therefore a natural refuge under the circumstal- 
ces, merited the odium thus publicly cast upon it? Canada, 
in the proper and familiar sense of the word, never “ hat 
bored” any one of these men, as the United States have over 
and over again “harbored” Mitchels and Meaghers and other 
“ rebels and traitors,” doing them public honour and elevat 
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say, against the injustice—nay the impertinence of this 
allegation, and we invite the great people at Washington to bear 
in mind that propriety of official language is just as much in- 
cumbent on @ great nation, as it is deemed in private matters 
to be characteristic of well-bred individuals. The correctness 
of inviting, by pecuniary reward, the arrest of persons, who 
are stated in the very same document to be on foreign soil— 
even though the words “ within the limits of the U. 8.” be 
added—has been already questioned by some American jour- 
nglists; but we care not to enter upon that point. Indeed, 
if there be possible evidence of their guilt, we most earnestly 
trust that every one of these criminals will be caught and tried 
and hanged. That there is such evidence, or at least that it is 
credible evidence, we cannot believe until it be forthcoming. 
We cannot credit that an American, formerly Senator of the 
U.S., and Governor of a State, and latterly carrying on a 
stupendous effort to found a new nation, should have sunk to 
the level of a bravo. The other persons, said to be implicated, 
are better known to their own countrymen than to us; but 
with reference to all of them, we adhere to the good old Eng- 
lish practice of holding men innocent until proved guilty. 
Mr. Beverly Tucker, we see, and Mr. G. N. Sanders have pub- 
licly repudiated the impeachment. It is not enough to pro- 
duce ingenious arguments, to show why they might or could 
or should or must have been participants in a crime at which 
humanity revolts, and which in this instance was the very 
worst event, if consummated, that could happen to the parties 
themselves. We lean to the view suggested by some of the 
American papers—namely, that the Proclamation is designed 
to stimulate the capture of certain “ traitors,” not murderers, 
and also to heap a moral odium upon the cause of the defunct 
Confederacy. 

Much has been said already as to extradition in this 
case; and a few blustering journals Lave announced that the 
accused “ must” be given up. Reiterating our earnest desire 
that, if guilty, they may be eventually brought to justice, we 
would beg these crazy writers to bear in mind two things. 
In the first place, the alleged “‘ inciting, concerting and pro- 
curing,” so far as regards these men, have been perpetrated, 
if at all, on Canadian soil, not in the United States, and there- 
fore their delivery cannot be asked. In the second place, un- 
less they be accessories to a specific act of murder, they 
cannot be claimed, even if guilty of generally conspiring to 
take away the President’s life. Conspiring alone, is, by our 
laws, a misdemeanour and nota felony. In addition to this, the 
murder ofa Sovereign is “high-treason” as contra-distinguished 
from ordinery homicide, and might therefore come within the 
category of political offences, though whether this would ap- 
ply in the case of the President of the U. S., we cannot say, 
We know no reason why it should not. Finally, the whole 
proceedings have a military aspect. It is not the civil magis- 
tracy that takes cognizance. 

Mr. ex-President Davis, we know, fled Southward after 
Lee’s surrender. Report has him closely pressed by General 
Stoneman’s cavalry, and places him at Yorkville, 8. C., on 
the 28th ult., only one day in advance of his pursuers. If by 
chance he should reach the coast, and by extraordinary luck 
cross safely over to Cuba, would the Cuban Government give 
him up, in return for Mr. Seward’s complaisance in the famous 
Arguelles’ affair? ; 

The public is on the tiptoe of expectation for the trial of 
Booth’s accomplices, many of whom have been arrested, 
though, so far as has been made known, without any suspic- 
ion engendered that the murderous plot had any Southern 
aiders or abettors of influential position. So much greater was 
the surprise at the issue of the document just alluded to. The 
Court-Martial will probably commence proceedings on Mon- 
day.—The particulars of Booth’s capture and death have been 
in print, since we briefly recorded them. We have had a 
narrow escape of seeing the man,who shot him,made a hero, As 
it is, however, the public has been fain to allow that the 
amount of personal heroism displayed by his captors was not 
excessive. He was surrounded by eight-and-twenty men, and 
was shot down asa precautionary measure, lest he should 
have killed or wounded any of them. This is a safe way of 
taking undoubted criminals, and spares all the legal fuss of a 
trial! The funeral, too, of Booth had in it a spice of origina- 
lity, and is still obscured in doubt. The first current report 
reminded us of one of the mystic gondolas, in Anne Rad- 


clyffe’s ine cat from 1 th the Bridge of and dusky scene of war and crime and suffering, whereby 


Sighs at Venice, and bearing its burden of a prisoner, on whom 
justice had been done, to a solitary spot in the Lagunes where 
it was noiselessly committed to the water. Only, we had 
in place thereof a Government steamer dropping the assas- 
sin’s body, at midnight, into the flowing tide of the Poto- 
mac, while moving onward so that the place might not be 
marked. Of later date is the tale, that the criminal was buried 
in the Washington Penitentiary ground, the exact spot being 
known only to two individuals, sworn to secrecy, and the 
turf being so artistically smoothed that no sign of the burial 
Was apparent. —— 


The Fenian Brotherhood. 
With the same keen scent for making mischief that the ob- 


scene yulture manifests for carrion, the Herald of yesterday 
devoted five closely printed columns to an account of the 
Irish association known by the above name, its organization 
and numbers and purposes, with a list of its principal officers 


in several parts of these United States. 


The account comes palpably from an Irish pen. No other 
could perpetrate such exquisite non-sequiturs and contradic- 
tions. It starts by indignantly repudiating the notion that) siceping Beauty” is done in three parts, and it is hard to say 


ceeds to point out how its members are bound to 
secrecy and the nature of the oaths administered. It 
declares that there is “no error more malignantly false,” 
than to represent the Fenian Brotherhood as “created for 
revolutionary purposes in Ireland and the Canadas,” and fol- 
lows this up by assuming twenty times over that the sole ob- 
ject is to separate Ireland from Great Britain. In one para- 
graph, it has “ one hundred and twenty thousand able-bodied 
brothers of the order, who are now enrolled and being rudely 
but efficiently ‘drilled high up in the mountain solitudes, and 
far down in the moonlit paths of Innisfail.” In another para- 
graph it speaks of “ sixty-five th i very hei and able- 
bodied sinners in Ireland this day.” In one column it raves 
against “ perjured sheriffs, packed jury, and partisan judge.” 
In another it refers to the failure wo convict, in the teeth of 
legal difficulties. 

“ With what do you mix your colours?” said an enquirer 
toa painter of genius. “ With brains, Sir!’ was the reply. 
The Fenians would be formidable, if Nature had gifted them 
with brains, at all in proportion to the glibness of their tongues, 
their ready wit, their dauntless courage. As it is, there are 
fools enough here to bring down unspeakable woe upon their 
brethren at home; not wise men enough among such hot- 
heads, to warn them off the course they pursue. 








Drama. 


Two nights remain, of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, 
at the Broadway Theatre. This evening they will appear in 
“ King John,” and, on Monday evening, in “‘ Henry the Eighth,” 
and “The Jealous Wife.” The latter performance will be given 
for Mr. Kean’s Benefit. It is not likely that these distinguished 
and excellent artists will ever play here in future. Those, there- 
fore, who wish to see them, should improve the present opportu- 











wrought up these scenes with remarkable and excellent taste. 

The opening view, in part second—in which the Princess Is-a-belle 

(Mrs. Wood), is first revealed, is a charming picture ; while the 

grand transformation scene, at the close of the piece, is splendour 
itself. I find it impossible to witness such a brilliant spectacle as 
this, without wishing that all the children within fifty miles might 
be brought to see it. To enjoy such ravishment is the peculiar privi- 
lege and the right of childhood. Beside, there is a spice of fun ix. the 
piece—so that the appreciative spectator is cheered as well asa. -- 
zled by its representation. The players—Mrs. Wood and Mr. 
Davidge at their head—enter with spirit into the performance of 
their parts, and thus all goes smoothly and merrily off. Needless 
is it to add that excellence herein gets its reward: the theatre is 
crowded every night. 


This closing paragraph must be devoted to the pleasant men- 
tion of several pleasant events in our local theatrical life, which 
require no extended comment. Be it said, then, in the first 
place, that the performances at the Winter Garden, this evening, 
will be giver. for the Benefit of Mrs. Sedley Browne, an actress 
whose rare talents, winning charms, and conscientious fidelity to 
her art, have made her excellent in her peculiar professional walk, 
and won for her a high placein public esteem. In such parts as 
Gertrude in “ The Loan of a Lover,” or Margery, in “The Rough 
Di d,” she is especially ful; nor does she fail in parts 
requiring sentiment and emotion, as well as grace, and vivacity, 
and arch prettiness. To-night she will appear in “‘ Jeannie Deans ;” 
and the interest of the occasion will be heigitened by the ap- 
pearance of her father, Mr. W. H. Sedley Smith, of Boston, one of 
the best actors of this—or, rather, of the last generation. Rosy 
and courtly Harry Smith! A stvanger gives thee greeting and 
welcome! Thy name is the prompter of pleasant memories, and 
thy labour of genuine delight to all who love good acting!—For 
those who visit Wallack’s to-night there is also a prospect of 
pleasure. Mr. Holston appears there, in “Black Sheep.” The 
talent and humour and skill of this actor are well known to 
habitués of the Olympic, at which theatre Mr. Holston made his 





nities, first appearance in this country, last September, but from which 


he has recently transferred his services to Wallack’s. A good ac- 
tor is always a valuable acquisition.—Reverting to the Winter 
Garden, it should be noted that the drama of ‘ Corporal Car- 
touche” has been withdrawn, and that Mr. Henry Placide has im- 
proved opportunities of delighting the admirers of the old school 
of acting, by his performance of Grandfather Whitehead. It 
was designed to give a series of occasional Matinée entertainments 
here, in which Mr. Edwin Booth was to appear, in a variety of cha 
acters. But the late tragedy, affecting this distinguished actor, 
defeats that design. Itis not probable that he will play again, 
for a very long time. I note, by the way, that the hue and cry 
against the actors, which was intemperately raised here, in view 
of the late national calamity, has died away. It will not be for 
gotten, however, that certain journalists, in different parts of the 
country, in remarking upon the theatrical profession and the 
Booth family, have, in a signal manner, {illustrated at once the 
folly of the fool, and the foul instinct of the jackal.—Miss Maggie 
Mitchell is playing Fanchon, at Niblo’s. Is this actress capable 
of playing anything else? On that point the Sphinx is dumb. 
Meanwhile the much-enduring public appears willing to endure 
vast quantities of the chirping Cricket.—Mr. Owens re-com, 
mences his interrupted engagement at the Broadway, on next 
Tuesday evening, when he will play Solon Shingle, and in “The 
Live Indian.”—The Keans proceed to pastures new.—And so the 
tale is told. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and HFaucices. 


The Mercantile Library Association, of this city—a liberal, 
progressive, and useful body—have on foot a raise 
money to pay a debt that is due upon Clinton 
known headquarters, This project contemplates the 
ng stock in the “Clinton Hall As- 
tion,” every stockholder of which (the shares costing one 
hundred dollars each) bas access to the Mercantile Li 
free of any future charge. We heartly hope the plan will suc- 
once and wholly.——_—-A N and Italian 
Someene manny has been chartered 










































Nor let the fair occasion slip, 
Which never, never comes again, 
It has been my privilege to witness their representations of 
“ Henry the Eighth,” “ Louis XL,” and “ King John ”—in which 
it is but just to say that the power and the beauty of dramatic art 
have been fully and splendidly manifested. In his personations 
of Louis XI. and King John, as in his performance of Cardinal 
Wolsey—previously noticed—Mr. Kean has evinced the same com- 
prehensiveness of conception, and the same fidelity to details in 
the execution of his ideal. In other words, his acting has shown 
him to be a perfect artist. This, I believe, is not denied by his 
sternest critics, who admit that he has talent and culture, but 
deny that he has genius. The point is scarcely worth discussion. 
One can but speak of things as he finds them ; and my testimony is 
that—if genius be the power to awaken all the emotions of the 
heart, and to sway our souls, as the storm- wind sways the sombre 
pines, in late and boding autumn—Mr. Kean possesses it, beyond 
a doubt. His delineation of the downf:ll of Wolsey ; his perfect 
embodiment of the selfish, cruel, crafty, superstitious, remorse- 
ful, wicked, weak, and humanly devilish Louis XL. ; and his ren- 
dering of the single scene, in the play of King John, wherein the 
monarch tempts Hubert to murder Prince Arthur, take such strong 
hold upon the heart and the imagination, that, once seen, they 
can never be forgotten. History is illuminated by this perfect 
art. The great Cardinal and the two evil monarchs—so unlike, 
so grand, and so dreadful—become familiar figures to the eye of 
the mind. Such should ever be the result of dramatic effort. To 
revive the past, to depict the present, to interpret the ideal world 
of poesy—that is the province of the great actor, and that is filled, 
faithfully and brilliantly, by Charles Kean. His genius may not 
be equal with that of his father, or that of George Frederick 
Cooke,or that of the elder Booth ; yet his career has been purer than 
theirs, in his conscientious devotion to the dramatic art, and with 
theirs will his name be remembered. Nor will the future annals 
of the stage neglect the memory of Mrs. Kean—the brilliant Ellen 
Tree of an earlier generation, and always a natural actress. It is 
true, indeed, that her present acting—in such parts, for example, 
as Queen Catherine and Constance—is correct rather than magnetic. 
One can see in it, however, that those fires, which now burn with 
a mild and steady radiance, burned once with a magnificent lus- 
tre. An exquisite tone of refi t, too, pervades it, in which 
dignity is attempered by kindly sentiment, and enthusiasm is 
curbed by judgment and culture. The range of Mrs. Kean’s 
talent may be measured by her performances of Martha, in 
“ Louis XL,” and Constance, in “King John.”” In the former 
part she displayed a perfect appreciation of the capabilities of 
comedy : in the latter, in one scene, she touched the summit of 
tragic pathos. 

Hand in hand these eminent players pass across the troubled 
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London : 
tends, we believe, to adopt the stage asa profession, has made 
a favourable impression at Willis’s Rooms as a dramatic 
reader.” The name is new to us.—-- ——The Prince of Wales 
has consented to lay the foundation stone of the new wing of 
St. Mary's ital, Paddington, on the 28rd of May ; also to 
head the list of Stewards of the 211th anniversary festival of 
the Sons of the Ulergy, and to honour it by his presence on 
the day of its celebration, the 17th inst. ——_-— We understand 
says the Orchestra, that a gentleman related to the Marquis of 
Lond will make his début at Drury Lane, after the 
duction of “Comus,” at Easter.——-——-Bince Prot 1816 
the Mint at London has coined and issued 172,680,919 gold 
coins. Of this sum 16,119 are double sovereigns ;, vanori or, 
sovereigns ; and 26,592,903 balf sovereigne. he fol- 
lowing anecdote is told of Daniel O'Connell. Meeting a prolifio 
pamphleteer, whose productions generally found their way to 
the , he said, “I saw something bok Frgtid +a} 
new pamphlet this morning.” “Ah!” replied the 
writer, “ what was it?” “A pound of butter,” was the reply. 
Telegraphic communication has just been completed 
between California and British Columbia. The 
King of Italy intends to lend to the Dublin International Ex- 
hibition a topaz weighing several pounds, and eight or nine 
inches long, having on it a beautiful engraving of “ The Last 
Supper.” The committee are expected to vide, at their 
own expense, a suitable show case of plate glass, and an iron 
safe, with iron railings, like a , all round, —The 
King of Italy has created Mr. W. ews, Jr., of Birming- 
bam, and Mr. F. F. Tuckett, of Bristol, Knights of the Order 
of Saint Maurice and St. Lazarus, in acknowledgment of ser- 
vices they have rendered to Italy, by their hical and 
scientific researches in the Jtalian Alps. Aj! r to the 
Alpine Club! Moniteur du Soir deelares that there 
is “no foundation whetever” for the statement that the Em- 
is writing « life of Antoinette. —Profanity 
p rampant in this country. Among its many tokens is a 
pamphlet, just ublished here, entitled “ The Second Coming 
of the Son of ; or the American Union Shown to be the 
New Heaven and the New Earth.” —~-—-—The U. 8. Govern- 








the threadb and tedi history 0: the past is repeating itself 
in the present. Their mission—the great mission of an art that 
is often terribly debased, and almost always misunderstood—is, to 
give us oblivion of present trouble, and comfort us by glimpses 
of that ideal world which is forever beautiful. May their success 
be ample, and their future memories of us be as gracious as ours 
must ever be of them ! 














The lover of mirth and music and picturesque scenery may pass 
a pleasant evening now, at the Olympic. The theatre is a very 
cheerful one, as all are aware; and the present entertainment is 
very agreeable. farce is first performed, wherein that clever 
actor, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, is spirited and humorous, according to 
his custom, making us admire his art while we laugh at his comic 
eccentricities. Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Harris assist him in his 
merry-making, and divide with him the applause of their audi- 
ence. After the farce comes the fairy spectacle of “‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood.” The story of this piece, is, to some extent, 
identical with that of Tennyson’s “Day Dream.” But who cares 
for the story of an extravaganza’ Enough if it be iLlustrated—as 
this one is—by beautiful and sometimes gorgeous scenery; by 
gauzy sylphs and airy dancers ; by all the colours of the rainbow 
and all the sweet sounds of the musical gamut. “The 

















this is a secret and oath-bound society, jand then pro- 


service. | 
which of these is most brilliant in scenic effects, Mr. Hayes has | ities to the poor have been published. The main fact 
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annuity, from that 6 
Two ~ lifeboats built in England, for 


i - = y Rave come ey Manes, wise Sats 
are gged, use; they are to be statio’ 

at Cherbourg. a thind beet, Maceiatoons nana land, has 
been forw: to Marseilles. A number of 





Man- 
chester men, in anticipation of the speedy end ofthe ye Neel 
‘war, purpose to start a joint-stock company, for the erection of 
calico and linen mills, in various of the west of Ireland. 
-—-——-In fulfilment of the will of the late William Smith 
O’Brien, Mr. J. P. Smith, editor of the Irishman newspaper— 
“ who,” according to the will, “ went twice to Australia for 
the purpose of trying to deliver me from captivity ”—has 
been presented with a silver tea-service. It is 


Lecavennd fo Sips. Teele, inclosing another copy of the re- 
solutions. 

I now forward to you acopy of the reply of the Acting Sec- 
. Lam, Sir, your most obed humble servant. 
— ny ‘“ oe W. A. Broce. 

To E. M. Archibald, Esq., C. B., &c., &. 


Department of State, 
Washington, 26th April, 1865. t 

Sir: I have the honour to acknowled, 
note of yesterday, transmitting a copy of a despatch of the 21st 
inst., from her Britannic Majesty’s consul at New York, inclos- 
ing copies of resolutions adopted at a meeting of British resi- 
dents of New York, for the purpose of bo eager Lael sym- 
pathy and condolence upon the occasion of 





now a custom, in many parts of , to place 

otographs of deceased persons in their ns, 
uis Napoleon’s History of Cesar enjoys a curious popu- 
larity at Berlin. The bill of the performances, at the Rappo 
Circus, at that place, announces that incidents drawn from 


that work will be represented, on horseback. The | di 


national 
be t, caused by the assassination of the late President. 
I received, at the same time, the sealed addressed to 
Mrs. Lincoln, which, in compliance with your request, shall be 
mg nn ho her. uti 

must beg permission to assure you that the earnest,expres- 
sions of sympathy and condolence contained in Mr. Architald’s 





jewel of consistency must be bighly valued by a recent writer, 
who suggests that even our coffins ought to be made to 
correspond with our occupations in life. Thus, he recom- 
mends that married people, should be buried in pear tree 
coffins ; bricklayers and plasterers in lime tree wood ; chro- 
nologists in date tree ; ay in box wood; old bachelors 
in elder tree ; cowards in trembling aspen; sailors in sturdy 
oak ; schoolmasters in birch ; pretty women in sugar maple ; 
dandies in spruce; dairy maids in butternut; soldiers in 
lancewood ; and lovers in tulip and cypress. It has 
been proposed to sell the mourning decorations of this city, 
for the benefit of widows and orphans of deceased Federal 
soldiers. —-——-At the sale of Lord ’s collection, the 
celebrated Cellini dagger, of the famous D de Poitiers, the 
handle formed of a fi in armour, and the sheath of 
figures of deities and other ornaments, sold for two 
hundred and thirty-four guineas. It was exhibited at the 
Art Treasures Exhibition. In old times—1515, for 

“ fancy drinks” were called bysuch names as these : 








instance—' 

Cow’s-tail, Calves-neck, *~ , Stamp-in-the-ashes, Knock 
em down, Crowing-cock, Wild-oats, -head, Swell-nose, 
Gnat’s mustard, and Raise-head-———-—— Housekee will 


be pleased to learn that bisulphate of carbon, sprinkled on a 
floor, will remove the of tobacco from a room that is 
thus disa y scented. ——Mr. Tristram Kennedy, 
. P. for Louth, is a Presbyterian. It is re- 

ported that an ingenious clockmaker ot Versailles has in- 
vented a clock no larger than the ordinary instruments, which 
will go for a year, or indeed for a much longer time. The 
internal mechanism is not altered, but the pendulum is re- 
placed by a horizontal lever, which acts ou a twist of elastic 
vertically.——-——- Punch thus illustrates the 








wire suspended y. 

inconsistency of woman: “1813. Miss Altesidora , of 
New York (aged 17), re’ t Dasher, of H. 
ore. e will call the Virginians ‘ rebels.’—1865. 


tesidora Qu of New York (aged 67), refuses 
Dasher of H. M. Navy, because he will 
not call the Virginians ‘ rebels,’ ”———————The 
Prince and Princess of Wales intend to visit the Duke 
and Duchess of Roxburghe, at Floors Castle, in the coming 
Autumn.—-——The King of Naples is going to reside at his 
castle in Moravia. Where are the Moravian missionaries ? 
A Scotch lady a invited a tleman to din- 

ner on a particular day, he accepted, with the reservation, 
“Tr I aa “ Weel, I Se ett, “if 
e’re dead, I'll not expect ye,”——-——Gustave éis en- 
H trated editio t 





upon an illus’ mn of the Bible, for the house of 
aure and Co., of Tours——-——A paper, similar to the 
French Reoue des Deux Modes ia to be published in London, 
semi-monthly, under the name of the ightly Review. 
“ | swear,” said a gentleman to his m' “you are very 
handsome.” “Pooh !” said the lady, “so vou wonld say if 
ou did not think eo.” “And so you would think,” answered 
, “though I should not say so.” ——-———-A Wil 
the follow 


Cc. T contains explicit advertisement: “I 
no goods will be delivered 

by me without we A It is useless to ask credit, for I’}] 
be d——d if I give it—J. M’Cormick.” -There is no 
truth (says Punch) in the rumour that Mr. Brand, the famous 
House of Commons “ whipper-in,” is to be deposed. The re- 
port, it is believed, arose ply from the fact that, a few 
evenings before,a number of young Members lounged into the 
suey, CO, AA — ae Fourth Act of the Opera of 
@ ng lustily the a ayaien it Brando !”, 
WwW poted, last week, the sale of the “ Innucence,’, 
of Greuze, at the Pourtalés sale, for the absurdly high price of 
105,200 francs. A Parisian wag hereupon remarks that Inno- 
cence is 80 to be in Paris, that the price can 
not be consid excessive. —Senor Aranjuez, Mexican 
minister to England and Belgium, has resigned both his posts, 
The Mexican Minister to Austria has also resigned. 
The following is presented as a good specimen of 

logic: Epimenides “ AU Cretans are liars.” Now Epi- 
menides was himself a Cretan ; therefore, Epimenides was a 
liar. But, if he was a liar, the Cretans were not liars. Now, 
if the Cretans were not liars, Epimenides was not a liar. 
Bat, if he was nota liar, the Cretans were liars. 
A birthday jubilee was celebrated on Saturday last, when the 
whole of the employees of Virtue and Yorsion, the prominent 
publishers of 12 Dey St., were granted a holiday, and pro- 
ceeded in d style to Tappan’s Hotel, Gravesend, for the 
paren celebrating the coming of age of the elder son of 
r. Yorston. The firm had moet liberally provided every- 
thing that was necessary for the —_ of nearly one 
hundred of their hands. We chronicle this with much plea- 
sure, showing as it does that happy reciprocity of feeling and 
identity of interest, between employer and employed, which 
should always exist and be apparent with the most influen- 
tial houses. The last mail from the West Coast of 
Africa brings an account of retributive justice which is, we 




















believe, almost unprecedented in its way. A Spanish slave- | po 


ship, filled with her living cargo, bad escaped the cruisers on 
the coast, but, alter being two days at sea, the blacks took 
possession of the vessel, and killed all the crew except two 
men, who ese to Sierra Leone with the news.—— 
The President bas postponed, from the 25th inst., to the Ist 
of June, the observance of a day of national * humiliation.” 


—_>—___ 


TUE LATE MEETING OF BRITISH RESIDENTS. 
The correspondence that follows requires no explanation. 
= Washington, April 28, 1865. 
Sir: Lcommunicated to the Acting Secretary of State a copy 
of your despatch of the 21st inst., together with a copy of the 
resolutions of the British residents at New York, op the oc- 
casion of the assassination of the late Presid 





patch, and in the resolutions referred to, will be received 
by the widow and family of the deceased, and by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States, as an acce; tribute 
to his memory, and a truthful manifestation of a large and 
highly respectable body of her Majesty’s subjecte.—I have, &c. 

W. Hunter, Acting Secretary. 

The Hon. Sir F. W. A. Bruce, G.C. B., &., &., 
$ Eijiendinded 

ENGLISHMEN IN CINCINNATI; THEIR SYMPATHY. 


We are glad to see by the following report from a Cincin- 
nati paper, that our countrymen in the West share in the 
universal feelings of indignation and regret that have been 
excited by Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. 


Ata meeting of the St. GeorGce’s BENEVOLeNT Society, 
beld in their room, No. 102 Walnut etreet, on ny 4 the 
20th inst., Mr. Daniels, the President of the Society, in the 
chair, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, While rejoicing over the victories which have 
crowned the arms and secured the aS the Govern- 
ment of the United States over the , we were as- 
tounded by the news of the assassination of the President ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That with unfeigne’ sorrow, under this national 
calamity, we bow before this mysterious dispensation of Divine 
Providence, and with unfaltering faith in the wisdom and 
goodness of God, we pray that the people of the United States 
may have the assistance of His grace to bear this heavy trial 
with fortitude and patience. 

Resolved, That we record our testimony to the exemplary 
integrity, patriotism, ty and goodness of Abraham. Lin- 
coln, and deplore his th as a calamity, not =. to the 
United States, but to the cause of human progress freedom 
throughout the world. 

That amid our mourning, we are pleased to find 
that our countrymen all over the United States and Canada 
manifested their sorrow anc abhorrence of this diabolical act, 
and with them we sincerely hope that the future of this our 
adopted country will be peace, unity and prosperity. 

Resolved, That owing to this national — we a 
our apoual celebration until further notice.—J. A. DANIELS, 
Rev. Ricwarp Gray, E. WoopeLton, Committee. 





Ovituary. 


REAR-ADMIRAL HenDERSON.—This officer died on 
the 17th ult. at Torquay. He entered the Navy in 1810, and after 
seeing much service proceeded in the Furieuse to North America, 
where he had the ill-luck, while detached in a small schooner in 


After various active employ- 
ment on the N. A. and W. I. stations, and on the coast of 

and having accompanied the Euphrates expedition, under Lt.- 
Col. Chesney, to the mouth of the river Orontes, he was ap- 
pointed commander of the Vesuvius in 1840, and was again or- 
dered to the Mediterranean. He subsequently took part in the 
bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre. 


Mr. E. J. Loper.—The general public, no less than the 
musical profession of which he was a distinguished ornament, 
will regret to hear of the death of Mr. Ed John Loder. His 
opera of Nowrjahad, which formed the first novelty of the pre- 
sent Lyceum Theatre when it was rebuilt as the new English 
Opera House, Francis the First, trought out at Drury-lane in 
1838, and The Night Dancers, produced at the Princess’ some six 
years afterwards, will bé remembered among the most elaborate 
of his compositions. Many —_ ballads also remain to attest 
the command of melody and the originality of style which dis- 
tinguished him. a 

THEoposia TROLLOPE.—Theodosia Trollope, the accom- 
plished wife of Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, the well-known 
writer on Italian subjects, and herself distin ed in literature 
died at her husband's villa in Florence on 14th ult. She is 
known to English readers by her translation of Nicolini’s 
“ Arnoldo de Brescia,” and by her “ Social Aspects of the Italian 
Revolution,” and by many contributions to the Her 
ardent love for her second and adopted country rendered her 
thoroughly Italian in sympathy, and nowhere will her loss be 
more deeply felt than in Italy. 


In London, aged 26, Viscount Uffington, eldest son of the Earl 
and Countess of Craven. He was for some time in th 
Guards. His brother, the Hon, G. Grimston, of the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, becomes heir apparent to the earldom of Craven.— 
In London, Mr. Samuel Luca , managing proprietor of the Morn- 
ing Star.—On board his a, at Southam Sir William 
Wake, Bart., of Courteen Hai, ortham ire.—At Dunollie, 
Argyleshire, Vice-Admiral Sir John Mac’ . 

mgall. He was twice ded in the bombard 
in 1816, and was senior officer in command of an 
against the Bogue Forts in China in 1847.—At Ticehurst, Mr, 
Joshua Mantell, brother of Dr. Gidecn Mantell, the distingui 
Sussex geologist. He was disti hed in horticulture 


- 
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SE 


ciety, and the chief editor of ‘ Baxter’s Library of Agricul 


‘*Mantell’s Floriculture.”— At Carass, County 
1844 for his native city, Limerick. 


net, in which honour he is succeeded by his. 


Da 
leur, born in 1833 —At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Rev. Beatty 
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the Bay of Fundy, to be captured, and remained a prisoner of | the 
N. | war during the winter of 1814-15. 


culture, and was the founder or the Newick Rogie fe- 
ure 

and Floriculture,” and the author of “ The Farmer’s Annual,” and 
Limerick, ba 

vid Roche, Bart. He sat in the House of Commons from 1632 to 


In 1838 he was made a Baro- 
Vande- 


- 


formerly in H. M. 7th Hussars, aud with that regiment at Water- 
loo, where he was severely wounded.—At Notting-bill, Lieut. 


“ obn 
Seer oer ate 
sident of 8t. John, N. B.—At Malvern Link, W. +, eq. 





At Orsett, Essex, 8. Lott Nickalls, formerly o 4 

At Tunis, Henry Stanhope Freeman, Esq., Governor of =, 

In Dublin, Cape Robert Wiliams, Comptroller of the Householg 

to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland.—The Hon. Lloyd 

eldest son of Lord and Lady Kenyon. He was Dern be I 

leaves issve an only son.—At Halifax, N. 8., Archdeacon 

formerly of 8t. John. N. B.—Archdeacon Moore Steven, of 

.—To the current obituary must be added the name of 

Hancock, of Stoke Newington. He was the father of the India 

Rubber or Caoutchoue manufactures. Some years b ny 
the bee 


F. 


lished a work entitled “The Origin and Progress 
Rubber Mauufactures,” 





Appotutuents. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock, H. M. Minister to Japon to be Minister 
to China and also Chief Superintendent of British Trade in China. 
—Sir Harry Smith Parkes, K.C.B, Consul at Shanghai, to be 
Minister in Japan.—C. A. Winchester, Eéq., Consul at 
to be Consul at Shanghai.—The Lords of the Treasury, as now 
zetted, are Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hugusson, Mr. W, 
P. Adam, and Lt.-Co). Luke White.—Gen. Menzies, R.M.A., and 
Maj.-Gen. Warren,C.B.,,to be K.C. Bs.—The Duke of Cleveland to be 
Wietes Devgue Gee wo ey gee be ee for the 

urghs, Geo: oung, q-, icitor-General for Scot. 
land, v Sir W. Deoker res. on becoming a Commissioner for 
Auditing Public Accounts ; County of Louth, Tristram K . 
Esq., of Dublin, v. Mr. Bellew, res. on becoming a Poor-Law Com. 
missioner; Rochdale, T. B. Potter, of Buill-hill, Pendleton, y, 
Mr. Cobden, dec. ; County of 8alop, Hon. P. Egerton Herbert, y, 
Viscount Newport, called to the Upper House. 


New Ministry In NEWFOUNDLAND.— We have news from New. 
foundland of the formation of a new Government ——— u 
the elevation of Attorney General Hoyles to the C Justien. 
ship, vacated by Sir F. Brady. The Cowrier gives the follo 
list :—Mr. Ambrose Shea, Premier, without office; Mr. F. B, 
Carter, Attorney General; Mr. temister, Colonial a Mr. 
Kent, Receiver ; Mr. E. D. Shea, Financial See’ry, withcuts 
seat in the Council.—The Hon. L. O’Brien retains his position as 
senior member, and Presideut of the Executive Council in the 
absence of the Governor. Capt. Carter and Mr. Stabb also retain 
their seats in the Council, without office. 


Arup. 

VoLUNTEER Review.—The Volunteer Review at Brighton 
on Easter Monday passed off with remarkable spirit and suc- 
cess. 20,000 volunteers were under arms on the ground, con- 
siderably more than on any former occasion, and so we 
to be spared any further talk about the decline of the move- 
ment—if the volunteer force has not long emerged from the 
“ movement” . Twenty special trains conveyed 13,800 
volunteers from London and its neighbourhood to Brighton, 
in an average time of two hours—one doing the distance 
Poy ed en howe nd oat The weather was perfec- 

ion. 





General Sir John Michel, the new] spoeeind Commander- 
in-Chief in Canada, is to sail from England on the 20th inst 
With him comes ptt eg ~ the — 

as Military —— e wing the 47th 
ment has moved from Hamilton to Toronto.——Lt.- 
Lyons, oe YF, hast bee ben ee ce 
Genl. in Canada, in succession to Major Bellairs.——The 1 
Lancers, at present stationed at Norwich, Ipswick, and Col- 
chester, are under orders to proceed to Sangalore in the 





Carnatic. The ment will not leave land, however, 
July.——Major Genl. Lord t has come 
from India by the last mail, and enters upon the duties of In- 


17th . jor-Gen]. Ridley, in the Dublin 
d. _ Cunyngbame is married to a daughter 
of the late Field-Marshal unt Hardinge.——Sir Edmund 
Arthur Wallis, Bart., has entered the Army as in the 
and Viscount Cole as Ensign in the Rifle L 

—-—Sir h the future Commander-in-Chief in ] 
has made of his military household, for his new com- 


mand. They are some ofthe officers now attached to his staff 
in India. Bt. Lt.-Col. Sarel, of the 17th Lancers, is to be Sir 
aes militaty secretary. Bt.-Ma: 


Wak Orrice, A 1i--00m Th: gether Festets te By 7Ee 
A W Ellis, —April 18. Rl : Gent Cadet P Savile 
Grey Reid to be with temp rank, v Cumming, dec. 25th Ft: 
Lt Thomas to be Se ee 47th: En Pre 
vost to be Lt, v My’! who ret; J W San tobe En. Rifle 

: En be Lt, v Parr, who ret; Viscount Cole to 


seed ult They escort the Earl of Behe his complimen- 
on, on 

visit to the King of Portugal.——The following ships are 

wi : the Co uryalus, and Tartar, 


the 8. E. Coast of America; and the 
The Victoria Cross is to be conferred upon Mr. 
Boyes, midshipman of the Huryalus, and 
upon T. Price and W. Seeley, seamen of the same ‘ 
neu. tian nuing octane in the 
of , Japan. 


APPOINTMENTs.—Commander : R Wells to Narcissus.—Lieuten- 
ants: C Johnstone and Key to ; Nott to commend Bm 
Bee me a F Hardy ; Nicholetts to a 
Chaplain: Rev J W Grimes to Excellent. 


Promotions.—In pensegnence of death vacancies: Rear-Adml 
Sir A Milne to be Vice-Adml; also the yd E Howard on re- 
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New Publications. 


The sudden and awful death of the late President of the 
United States has been worthily commemorated in verse, by 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, whose “ Horatian Ode,” entitled Abraham 
Lincoln, has just been published, in neat pamphlet form, by 
Messrs. Bunce and Huntington, of this city. The manner of 
this work is as excellent as its matter is impressive. In versi- 
fication it is unique among modern poems. We do not re- 
member any poem, in English, in this Horatian measure, of 
jater date than Andrew Marvell’s ode on “Cromwell’s Re- 
turn From Ireland.” It is a style of verse well suited for the 
proper treatment of a solemn theme, since it admits of no 
fanciful trickery, such as—in many poems, far too much 
praised—substitutes words for thoughts. It is straight- 
forward, precise, clear, and stately—a natural vehicle of elo- 
quent ideas and genuine feeling. Mr. Stoddard has, in his 
present ode, employed it with adequate power, taste, and 
skill. Beginning with appropriate allusion to the extraordi- 
nary character of the prevalent national sorrow, be passes to 
the manner and circumstances of the crime, which 
destroyed President Lincoln—suggesting them, in a 
few extremely felicitous lines;—then touches upon 
the mourning pageant, still fresh in public recol- 
lection; then sketches the character of the deceased ; 
and finally utters, in impressive language, the general grief, 
with which the late President has been committed to his 
grave, and to history. The only part of the work which 
suggests critical dissent is that which aims to delineate Mr. 
Lincoln’s character—albeit this, in the main, is just and fair, 
evincing careful thought and nice discrimination, as may be 
gathered from the following stanzas : 

One of the People! Born to be 
Their curious Epitome ; 


To share, yet rise above 
Their shifting hate and love. 


Common his mind (it seemed so then), 
His thoughts the thoughts of other men: 
Plain were his words and poor— 

But now they will endure. 


No hasty fool, of stubborn will, 

But prudent, cautious, pliant, still ; 
Who, since his work was good, 
Would do it, as he could. 


Doubting, was not ashamed to doubt, 
And, lac prescience, went without : 
Often appeared to halt, 
And was, of course, at fault. 


Heard ail opinions, nothing loth, 
And loving both sides, angered both : 
Was—not like Justice, blind, 

But watchful, clement, kind. 


No hero, this, of Roman mould ; 

Nor like our stately sires, of old; 
Perhaps he was not great— 
But he preserved the State. 

The fourth of these, by the way, seems to us a weakness in 
the ode, because of its coiloquialism : but the burden of the 
the whole extract is, certainly, temperate and candid, 
and contrasts very forcibly with the exuberant, ill-con- 
sidered panegyrics upon Mr. Lincoln, which the press and 
the ever ready orators are pouring out all around us. We 
cannot, however, agree with Mr. Stoddard’s other statements 
—that the sway of Mr. Lincoln was mild beyond precedent, 
or that 


his genius 
The proudest in t 


ut to scorn 
purple born. 

The late President was not a man of genius, in any sense, nor 
even a man of remarkable talent. Had he been such—as poli- 
tical matters are managed in this country—-he never would have 
become President of the United States. He was elected, not 
as the best, but as the most expedient representative of his 
peculiar party ; and the utmost that can be said, in praise of 
his administrative policy, is that it was discreetly devised, to 
meet contingencies as they arose, in the fulfillment of that 
party’s designs. The time has not come, however, for a 
judicious, thoroughly out-spoken summary of the character, 
talents, and public career of the Chief Magistrate so lately and 
terribly stricken down, so deeply and widely mourned. Mr. 
Stoddard’s Ode is, meanwhile, the best tribute to his memory 
that we have yet encountered ; and—as first remarked—is a 
suitable commemoration of a signal event in history. 





Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald, of Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished a Record of the Great Rebellion, in chronological form, 
compiled by Mr. J. P. Carey. It covers the period from May 11, 
1859, to April 15, 1865, and records, in briefest words, the im- 
portant events connected with the American Civil War, that 
have occurred within those five years. It is, we believe, an 
accurate work, and it certainly is useful. The whole is com- 
prised in a pamphlet, of only sixteen pages, which is sold at a 
cheap price. Every journalist should have it. Every student 
of the times will find it valuable. 

Mr. H. A. Brown, the energetic managing agent, in this 
city, for the “London Printing and Publishing Company,” 
sends us the fifth and sixth parts of the New Hiition of Shak- 
speareé’s Works, which has been previously noted, in these 
columns, as among the valuable publications of that company. 
With these comes part third of the Heroines of Shakspeare. 
All are welcome—and, as we have intimated on previous oc- 
casions, will be welcome to true lovers of the world’s poet. 
An edition of Shakspeare, without notes, is, to them, a bles- 
sing. The present one furnisbes an unencumbered text. Its 


plays, a Glossary, and a Memoir of Shakspeare, by Barry 
Cornwall (B. W. Procter). 


. BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Life of Major-Gen. W. T. Sherman. By Rey. P. C. 
DREDET cKtinns nncupmes tpaatin eene4+apeecesecves W. H. Appleton. 


ey 
The Perpetual Curate. A Novel. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant 


The Women of England. By Mrs. Ellis........... Peter Jackson. 
Too Strange not to be True. A Tale. By Lady Geor- 
ar oe and Co. 


. A 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By O. W. 
Holmes. Blue and Gold Edition............ icknor and Fields. 
Skirmishes and Sketches. By Gail Hamilton...... Ditto, 


pine Arts. 


THE NEW NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


The Academicians are at last permanently and suitably 
lodged ; for Thursday evening of last week witnessed the in- 
auguration of their newly-erected dwelling-place, and on the 
following day the Fortieth Annual Exhibition was thrown 
open to the public. The inaugural ceremonies were attended 
by a throng of beauty and fashion ; but they may be dismissed 
in few words. They consisted of a prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Adams, and an Address by Mr. Huntington, President of the 
Academy—the latter, inasmuch as it traced the history of the 
Institution down to the actual assemblage, being full of 
interest and altogether appropriate. After these, however, 
there occurred an incident trifling in itself, but worth record- 
ing because it shows a wholesome change coming over the 
public mind. “ A few remarks” by Mr. W. CO. Bryant were set 
down in the evening’s programme; but the crowded audience 
were much better disposed to admire the new building or to 
gossip concerning the happy occasion that had brought them 
together, than to listen to any speech-making. In vain did 
the President call them to order ; in vain did a Policeman back 
up the President's appeal, by a display of his baton and his 
buttons. The orator was compelled to go through his per- 
formance in dumb show ; and no one probably, outside of the 
Council, knows how much more of the same eloquence, forth- 
coming from other lips, was thus haplessly debarred of vent. 
Referring to what happened in 
days’ previously, we say, it is curiously indicative 
of change, that the historian Bancroft and the poet 
Bryant should have been thus similarly treated. In the one 
case, the assembled crowd could not be held together ; in the 
other case, the assembled crowd could not be compelled to 
listen, even by one of Mr. Kennedy’s persuasives. But the 
fault, after all, was with the Council, If they thought that 
extra-entertainment was necessary for their guests, they had 
done better to provide a large black-board, and themselves ex- 
temporise thereon in chalk a series of illustrative designs, 
such as Commerce crowning Art, New York receiving the 
homage of Italy, or in short any one of those abundant 
and expansive allegories that never fail on a pinch. 

Pass we the opening. Nor need we discourse at much 
length upon the edifice itself, seeing that it was minutely de- 
scribed in the AlJion of the Sth of March, 1864. Let the 
reader only be reminded that it fronts about eighty feet on 
Twenty-third Street and about one hundred on the Fourth 
Avenue—that the style may, in general and unprofessional 
parlance, be termed Venetian, or Byzantine, or revived 
Gothic—that the material is white marble, largely intermixed 
with black, the two being chequered in alternate blocks through- 
out the upper story, which is the loftiest of the three, and 
is furthermore broken only by a few circular sham-windows, so 
as to display a large surface of the marble. As to the general ef- 
fect of the whole, we anticipate a variety of opinions. A fine 
site, an extensive structure, costly materials, a rich design, 
bizarre and elaborate ornamentation—these cannot fail to 
generate in the beholder a sense of amazed pleasure, espe- 
cially if the beholder, in seeing them, sees for the first time an 
attempt on a large scale at highly decorative architecture not 
devoted to religious purposes. For ourselves, we confess we 
must envy the untravelled and uncultivated eye, that can take 
it all in approvingly and lovingly. That this “ palatial edi- 
fice” is very ornamental to the city is beyond a doubt. It may 
also be most creditable to the taste of the Architect and the 
Council of the National Academy of Design, though two or 
three Jittle drawbacks will thrust themselves in the way of 
our own unfortunate fastidiousness. Thus, the pile would 
have commended itself far more enduringly to our individual 
taste, if, in view of the climate, it had not been built of such 
deadly cold and colourless material—if seven-eighths of the 
lower part of the whole Southern fagade had not been appro- 
priated to the getting-up stairs externally, by means of a 
double flight of eteps—if, on the Eastern front, the hasement 
story had not been, so far as its architectural arrangement is con- 
cerned, dropped down below the level of the street, as though 
in a convenient but inartistic compromise between ground floor 
and cellarage—if, at the S. E. corner, a door and window had 
not been most unhappily coupled beneath one arch—if the 
plain glass skylights did not peer up 80 loftily above the pro- 
digiously rich cornice—if the really fine carved foliage and 
other happy bits of embellishment had been introduced with 
more judgment and local fitness—if the quaint and picturesque 
stunted columns had not been quite so frequently obtruded— 
finally, if the marbie building, such as it is, had been permitted 
the merest semblance of the isolation that its importance de- 
mands, in place of being jammed close up against its ignoble 
neighbours in brick. 

On the whole, an ignorant traveller might suppose that the 
Aldermen and Common Council of this wealthy city had de- 
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liberal grant of money. He would hardly detect, in the pre- 
tentious design, the presiding mind of a Society of Artists. 
Yet, again, there is a fatality in all this; and so far a conso- 
lation. Our National Gallery in London is a disgrace. The 
Palais des Beaux-Arts in Paris is a very mediocre affair. The 
Pinacothek at Munich and the Museum at Berlin have no 
architectural beauty to boast of. Can any thing be more 
hideous than the Pitti Palace at Florence? The eye would 
perhaps be spoiled for internal beauties of form and colour, 
if we had too much of them on the outside. 





THE LATE MADAME PASTA. 


Giuditta Pasta was born at Sarrano, near Milan, in 1796, of 
a Jewish family named Negri. She received her first lessons 
in music from olomeo Lotte, Chapel-master of the Cathe- 
dra! of Como, and was admitted at the of fifteen to the 
Conservatorio of Milan, then under the direction of Asiola. 
In 1815 she left the Conservatorio, and, making her appear- 
ance early at the Theatre of an amateur, obtained engage- 
ments at the second-rate Theatres of Leghorn, Parma, and 
Brescia, appearing only in subordinate parts, her voice and 
style at that time unfitting her for any other. In 1816 she 
sang, —_ with Maile. Cinti, Miss Corri, and some other 

ow tantes, in the train of the haughty Madame Cata- 
ani, at the Favart, bein tee, | the kind of subordinate 
vocalist suited to one of Madame Catalani’s exacting disposi- 
tion, for she attracted no attention whatever. Pasta, when first 
seen in London, only one as a glimmering little star just 
risen above the horizon, in the sunblaze of the fame of Fodor 
and Camporese. As for her husband, finding there would be no 
chance whatever for him in J 9 separa with a singer like 
Crivelli, he wisely relinquished all idea of making a debut. The 
King’s Theatre opened January 11th, 1817, with Cimarosa’s 
opera of Penelope, Madame ye gy taking the leading part, 
and as one of the papers , “two snbordinate singers, 
named Pasta and Mori, came forward, also, in the characters 
of Telemaco and Arsinoe, but their musical talent does not 
uire minute delineation.” 
uditta Pasta’s voice was hard and unequal, and she had 
the greatest difficulty in managing it, while its natural tone 
was far from being perfect. She had expression, and could 
descend from the sharp notes of the soprano to the grave 
tones of the contralto: but she always wanted flexibility, and 
did not appear to advantage in bravura music—some persons, 
however, perceived in her the germs of future excellence. In 
appearance, she was below the medium height, but admirably 
roportioned, with a queenly Roman head and beautiful fea- 
tures, a high forehead, dark expressive eyes, exquisitely formed 
lips, and a finely shaped nose. The serious cast of. her coun- 
tenance, and the simple majesty of her air, denoted that her 
=> the | t walk of tragedy, especially as she 
had m energy, while her gestures and Le atti- 
tudes were noble and fal. 

It could not be di at the close of the season that 
poor Madame Pasta, though sometimes spoken kindly of by 
the critics, hrd prov d 6“ failure.” She meditated deeply on 
the causes of her non-success, and felt the impetus of genius 
which urges those gifted with the spark of divine fire to per- 
severe ; so she returned bo | and ee en for 
more than a year, under cans . Scappa. An 
English nobleman who saw her yy kody. time, said that 
her exertions were unremitting. “ singers,” said he, 
“ find themselves endowed with a voice, and leave everythin 
else to chance. This woman leaves nothing to chance, an 
her success is therefore certain.” 

That success was awaiting ber reappearance in Italy. She 
created a marked sensation when she made her debut afresh 
in Venice in 1819. At Rome, in April of that # Fens, the . 

f ftcchinardl, in 
peras as Rossini’s Awreliano in Palmira, Mayer’s Danaé, 
Nicolini’s Cesare nelle Galle, and in 1820 she appeared at Milan 
and Trieste. In the autumn of 1821 she was at the 
Théatre Italien of Paris, where she fixed the attention of the 
fastidious French public; but it was at Verona during the 
Congress of 1822, that she obtained a great success. She 
returned to Paris, reappearing at the Italiens, March 30, in 
the opera of Romeo e CGiullietia, and was received with the 
homage paid only to the highest talent. 

In January of the following year Madame 
first time appeared before the public in her great 
—the character of Medea, in Mayer’ 


5 


masterpiece 
‘8 opera. Even her warm- 
est admirers were taken by surprise by the grandeur of her 


im, 2. 

ao of 1824 at the King’s Theatre was remarkable 
for ap unusually—and un of sing- 
ers. No less than six pré 


with her fame. Every 

of the house was filled at a very early hour, the boxes and pit 
being so crowded that many elegantly-dressed ladies were ob- 
) to be content witb seats in the gallery. To Madame 
Pasta was due the idea of reviving Otello. The music was 
worthy of a better fate than being allied to such wretched 
train as the libretto in which Shakspeare’s beautiful tragedy 
had been travestied by a certain Berio, and tortur- 
ed to suit what he considered the exigencies of the lyric 
stage. The utmost skill both of composer and performer was 
= the libretto even tolerable to an English 

ence. 


At this time some persons of fashion, seeking for a new 
sensation, arranged to have operas performed at their houses 
on Sunday night. More than one performance had been 
given, when they were suddenly checked. The Dake of York 

been invited to one of them, and the performance was 
delayed for some time as bis Royal Highuess did not make 
his appearance ; at Jength a note arrived, couched in polite 
terms, but plainly ne the Sunday operas did not 
receive the conntenance of the Court. Had these operas been 
continued, it is certain that, in addition to the shock that 
would bave been -— to religious ideas, they would have 
tended to ruin the Italian Theatre; asit was, their effect was 
detrimental, as some of the singers actually left the rehearsals 
at the King’s Theatre unfinished, to attend those at aristo- 
cratic houses. Many of the singers being engaged to perform 
nightly at three or four public and private concerts, the Opera 
was often paralysed by the indisposition of the vocalists in 


consequence. . 

Madame Pasta performed, during the season of 1825, on 
ten nights and in four characters, and she sang actually at 
wa oe or twenty-five concerts, receiving twenty-five 


guineas | ale sy t was £1 she 
sold her benefit to Mbers tor £800, within the space 
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of four weeks she realised no less a sum than £2,400. In 
1826 she demanded £2,300 for three months and a half, which 
was acceded to, and the security she demanded was m 
by making the money payable in three instalments, the last 
to be to her appearance on the stage. In ad- 
dition to her salary, she was allowed, during the term of 
bes engrgnmnent, a private box, twelve pit, and twelve gallery 

icke 

In 1841 she went to Berlin. The Berlinese 4 -|~ her 
with deep sympathy and commiseration, for she had lost al- 
most her entire fortune—the well earned reward of her splen- 
did talents—by the failure of the great bank of Guymuller, at 
Vienna. But neither her voice nor her im pee strength were 
now what they had been; and she wisely retired from the 
scene of her triumphs. For many years she had resided dur- 
ing the winter at Milan or Genoa, and during the summer at 
her villa at Como, occupying her leisure in giving to artistes 
very valuable lessons, Malle. Parodi was her most distinguish- 


ada 
lame Pasta had one child, a daughter, born about 
1825.—English paper. 


The following remarks on her musical genius and career are 
from the Opinione of Turin :—“ Her face was not prepossess- 
ing, neither could her voice be compared to that of many 
other celebrated singers of that time and of the present day ; 

the sense of the beautiful was so strong within her, so te- 
macious was her determination to attain a high position in 
her art, that it conquered everything ; and, in spite of failures 
in Italy and France, which embittered the commencement of 
her career, she succeeded in placing herself at the head of that 
band of illustrious artiste which it is hard to believe will ever 
be or even equalled. It is commonly said that La 
Pasta won her celebrity in ‘Anna Bolena,’ the ‘ Sonnam- 
bula’ and ‘Norma; but if those parts, created by her, car- 
ried her to the apogee of glory, it is just to remark that she 
had acquired her great artistic value by singing the operas of 
Rossini, those works which, like ‘ Tancredi,’ the ‘ Gazza La- 
dra, and the ‘Donna del Lago,’ demand the most perfect 
execution and artists whose voice has been trained to sur- 
mount the most formidable difficulties. Educated in that 
school, it is not surprising that when she came to execute the 
comparatively easy works of Dunizetti and Bellini, she knew 
how to impart to them a character of exquisite beauty now 
vainly sought in them. Nobody now signs the cavatina in 
‘Norma,’ or the rondos in the ‘Sonnambula’ and ‘ Anna 
Bolena,’ as Pasta did, because nobody now would know how 
to sing the variations in ‘Tancredi’ and the cavatina in 
* Niobe’ as she was wont to sing them, She was a dramatic 
singer in the fullest force of the term, and her artistic value 
may be summed up in two traits. Bellini said that she was the 
only singer to whom a composer could entrust a part and 
trouble himself no more about it. She said of herself that she 
had never succeeded in pletely expressing her own con- 
ception of her parts. It was the instinct of that artistic per- 
fection that incessantly spurred her onwards; it was the sign 
of the lofty elevation to which she had attained. Modest and 
affable in domestic life, an excellent daughter, a good wife, an 
affectionate mother, many will still remember to have seen 
her, in the days of her greatest triumphs, busying herself in 
rustic attire with the cultivation of flowers in the parterres of 
her delightful country house on the Lake of Como, where the 
wealth honestly acquired by her musical talents enabled her 
to exercise a graceful hospitality.” 

—_——_@——_—_ 


DEVOUT AND FASHIONABLE. 


The heat and fever of Passion Week in Paris is just now 
at their extremest height. The excitement of losing our souls 
pleasantly is only replaced by that of saving them without 
annoyance or a to our bodies, in the manner most 

to those necessary agents to our happiness, and 
which can always bear testimony to our quiets for their 
readiness to accept our efforts at ~~! them according to 
the measure of our intel! . But whether in snarl of 
sin or of repentance it is always with turbulence and excite- 
ment that we pursue the chase, and Passion Week, which in 
every other capital is observed with the greatest quiet and the 
most gloomy devotion, seems to be devoted to racing and 
tearing about with as much, although with different, aim as 
the most animated period at the height of the season. For 
instance, at six o’clock this very morning did the religious 
tumult replace the fashionable turmoil in the tender souls of 
the fair denizens of the great world, and the swaying back 
with loud discordant clang of the great gates of every aristo- 
cratic hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain announced to the 
calmer and less excited souls of the honest bowrgeoises of the 
quarter that the purification from sin—the acknowledgment 
of wickedness of their betters—was about to begin. The car- 
riage rattles over the pavement of the silent streets, the horses 
tear along, the vehicle is filled with the ladies of the tamily, 
fquabbling and clamorous with the excitement of this carly 
rising and the dread lest it should not be early enough to se- 
cure the best places at Notre Dame to participate in the vene- 
ration of the relics and the consequent share of indulgences 
with which the Church rewards the diligent piety of her 
ebildren. 

Until this year there has always been a kind of uncertainty 
in the form and manner of the toilet to be worn on these oc- 
casions; but all difficulty is at length settled upon this mo. 
mentous subject by the united efforts of one or two of the 
great dress: makers, who have decided that a“ totlette de ser- 
mon” is to consist of a black foulard tunic @ fausse 
trimmed with steel fringe and silken frogs, over a petticoat of 
violet and black striped silk; a mantle of the same stuff, with 
hood to over the head, and encircling the tace with black 
tulle ruche and comete of violet velvet. In imitation of the 
Spanish fashion introduced by her Majesty, no bonnet is al- 
lowed, and the ladies of acertain age wear beneath the hood a 
close-fitting black net cap, while the younger devotees are 
adorned with their own hair, which in the most pious is 
dressed quite plain, while the half converted are still attached 
to the world by a steel comb, which, catching the rays of the 
morning sun each time the hood gets awry, by accident of 
course, and falling down the ueck, which this slippery style 
of coiffure is vy b - to do whenever anybody happens to be 
looking out for the event, is meant to indicate that, repeatance 
ouce achieved, its cause may recommence. Thus arrayed, 
with veivet-bound prayer-book, piittering with gold studs and 
clasp, and cambric handkerchief, embroidered in black, drop- 
ping gently from her grasp, the fair votary, pious but confi- 
dent, hoping for salvation, yet never doubting of her power 
to obtain it, rashes to Notre Dame to find the church already 
filled with a crowd as eager in the fight, but earlier in the 
field, than herself, Then begins the combat in right good 
earnest, and it is on these occasions that the lion , the 
eagle eye, and the feline talons of your true Parisian female 
dis themselves to the greatest advantage. She arms her- 

& wooden chair, which with one hand she poises 
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above her head, resolved to let it drop on the very spot 
which she intends to occupy, no matter by whom it may 
happen to be filled. She akoays succeeds in her attempts, poor 7 
delicate, and fragile flower! The groups of sturdy peasant | April 13. 

women assembled there at that early hour, on their return 
from market, make way with scared looks and hurried ges- 
tures at ber approach. The singular weapon with which she 
is armed frightens even the boldest. At the least symptom of 
fatigue or weakness of that slender wrist down would come 
the heavy wooden chair, aud woe betide the unhappy victim 
on whose skull it might chance to fall! 

The elegant Parisian female, accustomed to feel her power, 
thinks not of all this. Steadily she makes her way up to the 
very foot of the altar, and valiantly eye the chair by 
its stout leg, lets it drop, with the precision of the most expert 
juggler, in the very spot she had chosen on her first entrance 
into the church—the spot whence she can best see 
and hear—the very spot whence she can best be seen 
and heard likewise. Those who have been slready praying 
there since dawn shrink from all contact with the expert tac- 
tician, and soon the space all round her is cleared, as though 
her chair had been chosen, reserved, and paid for in advance, 
like that in her box at the Opera. She is at the very summit of 
her wishes—at the foot of the altar where the relics of St. 
Louis are exposed to view—and turns with a smile of triumph 
towards her companions, who, arriving at the same moment 
with herself, are still struggling at the door, impeded by 
timidity from advancing as she has done over the kneeling 
masses of what, if she be a parrenue, she calls canaille, and if 
of real and high aristocratic birth she denominates more | and some jewels, which she was carrying with her whe 
gently manants, The general survey of the company having | falling scoria arrested her flight. It is easy to trace her head- 
been taken through the steel-encircled Ln which hangs | dress and the material of her clothing; and on one of her 
suspended from her neck by a steel c! , she proceeds in a/| fingers are two silver rings. Her hands were so clasped in 
business-like manner to her devotions—opens with a sudden | agony that the nails had pierced the flesh. With the excep. 
crash the gilt clasp of her prayer-book—kicks aside with | tion of ber legs, the whole body is swollen and contracted; it 
haughty gesture the skirt of mourning stuff which envelops | is plain that she strove violently in her dying struggle. Her 
the prostrate form of a lady lying with her head bent to the | attitude, says M. Monnier, is that of the last agony, and not 
very earth before the steps of the altar, in order to approach | that of death. Behind her lay another woman aad a girl, 
her chair nearer still, which she does with a squeaking sound | evidently of humble rank. The elder of the two, possibly the 
which sends a thrill through the prostrate form lying at her | mother, has an iron ring on one of her fingers. The signs ot 
feet, visible only by the quivering motion which pervades it|a dying struggle are evident, but the death seems to have 
for a moment, then sinks down upon her chair, and with —_ been easier than in the case of the victim last described. Close 
book and mumbling lips begins seriously to—look about her. | to her lies the girl, almost a child inage. The details of her 
The reverend priest who olliciates begins to recite in solemn | dress are preserved with a startling faithfulness. One can see 
tone the Litany. The valiant-souled yotary would fain draw | the m.terial and stitching of her frock, the unmended rents 
nearer still that he may bear witness to her pious attention | in her long sleeves, and the knots in her little shoes. She had 
and devout bearing ; but somehow or other those long, thick | drawn her dress over her head, to ward off the torrent of 
skirts spreading wide out upon the pavement seriously ob- | ashes, and falling headlong on her face had rested her head 
struct the squeaking progress of her chair. The tall Swiss,|on one of her arms, and so died apparently without a strug- 
too, halbert in hand, stands guard over that prostrate form,| gle. The fourth body is that of a large and powerful = 
and sternly commands her to keep within her own boundary, | who bad sat down to die with his arms and legs straight 
and not encroach upon ground already occupied. Astounded | fixed. His dress is completely preserved; his trowsers are 
by the tone of authority, she resumes her steel-encircled eye- | close, his sandals are laced to the feet, with nails in their soles, 
glass and examines more attentively the figure stretched out | On one finger is an iron ring; his mouth is open, and shows 
before her. It is tall and slender, of exquisite grace and pro- | that he had lost some of his teeth; his nose and cheeks are 

rtion, enveloped from head to foot in black drapery, for | strongly marked ; the eyes and the hair have disappeared, but 
m the precision and elegance of the toilette de sermon. the | the moustache remains. The whole sight is to the last 
countenance remains hidden ; but the low, shivering sound of | degree. After the lapse of eighteen centuries the terrible 
compressed weeping 1s distinctly heard, and now and then the | death seems to be enacting itself before us with all its appal- 
apparition of a stray mesh of golden hair beneath the heavy | ling sufferings. ‘ 
black hood betrays that the form is that of one still young, of e may add, what M. Monnier does not seem to be 
fair complexion, and deeply sensible of the solemn devotion | aware of, that stereoscopic views were taken of the 
she is performing. and that we have seen them here in London. The minute 

The ceremony at an end, the rush begins once more, and | details which the actual casts present are of course 
courage and perseverance becomes as necessary for departure | less visible, even with all the reproducing powers of the 
as for arrival. The great element of her first success, the | stereoscope; but enough is to be discerned to su 
wooden chair, is wanting now, however, for our fair and|the terrors of the dying moments.—Review of nier’s 
fragile Parisian petite maitresse, and she is compelled to push | “ Pompeii.” 
and elbow ber way, and be pushed and elbowed in return. 
This, however, is accomplished, and she stands outside the 
cathedral at last. As she gets into her own splendid carriage 
she beholds the lady all in black, with the fair hair, whose 

nitence had been so severe, just disappearing in a simple 
rougbam, round which is gathered a group of poor women 
to whom the lady is distributing alms. As the face is disclosed, 
a sudden light breaks upon our valiant Parisienne, and she 
recognizes the Empress, alone and still Wyo she drives 
off in the direction of the Tuileries. The ing and cla- 
mouring begin again de plus delle on the discovery, and continue 
all through :b: tast. The repast is hurried over and again 
our devotee rushes forth,this time to St. Thomas d’ Aquin, where 
service lasts for some space; then off to St. Roch to visit the 
Tomb; then back again for afresh bout de Wiletie for another 
excursion to Notre Dame, to listen to Pére Félix, who preaches 
so eloquently on the vanity and folly of women of fashion, 
that ali the time she is wishing most sincerely that her sister- 
in law could only bear him, it might cure her of her frivolous 
habits. The sermon is over by half-past three, and our Par- 
isienne, who has been upon tenterh for the last half-hour, 
comforted, however, for her inatteotion to the sermon by the 
reflection, that it was meant to chastise her sister-in-law’s 
follies, not her own, flies home once more. 

This time business, serious and solemn—the real business 
of Holy Thursday—begins in right good earnest. She is 
about to attire herself for Longchamps! This can now be 
done with the satisfaction of a contented spirit. Her soul is 
safe; she has prayed, she has attended sermon, she has told 
her beads, she bas visited the Tombs—what more can be ex- 
— of a Parisienne? So she dons the robe Empire which 
s to strike ber sister-in-law with despair, and places the new- 
shaped Pamela hat upon her head, at herself in the 

lass, feels quite sure she must be on the right road to Para- 

ise or she never would feel the quiet contentment of soul 
and satisfaction of conscience as ehe beholds the successful 
result of her Jabours and endeavours of the last month, and 
steps into her carriage fully convinced that hout the 
whole world none are so pure and blameless and so free from 
reproach as she. Longchamps is crowded ; the weeping lady 
of the altar of St. Louis is there likewise, smiling beneath her 
white parasol and bowing right and left to the people. The 
crowd sways to and fro as she approaches, for ons run 
high at this moment, and during the week serious explosions 
have taken place between the partisans os chapeau 


This day’s Longchamps is not the real one for the exhibition 
of ‘ohio, and lnerefore we scarcely like to describe as deci. 
sive the modes which are now passing before us.—Paris letter 
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PoMPEIAN SKELETONS.—About two years ago, in a smal} 
street, the workmen employed in the excavations discovered 
an empty space of an unvsual form, in which were some skele. 
tons. Before disturbing them they called Signor Fiorelli, who 
was fortunately at bent. A singularly happy thought struck 
him. He had the empty space filled with liquid plaster of 
Paris, and repeated the process in the case of some other open. 
ings which presented a similar appearance. As soon as the 
plaster was hardened, the surrounding ashes were 
removed, and displayed the perfect casts of four humau bodies, 
All four are now placed in tie \luseum, and a more singular 
and affecting sight is perhaps not to be seen in the whole 
world. The plaster was hardened around the ashes so 
fectly in the shape of what may be termed the mould formed 
by the falling ashes round the living bodies, that the whole 
aspect of the dying frame is preserved, even to the minutest 
details, except that here and there the bones of the skeleton 
within are partially uncovered. M. Monaier contrasts them 
with Egyptian mummies, which are bare, black, and 
and arranged in an artificial posture for their burial, while in 
ne Pompeians we see human beings in the very ac 
of dying. 

One or them is the body of a woman, close to whom were 
found a large number of coins, two silver vases, some +. 

n 





Newsparer Latix.—Bad Latin seems the order of the 
day; and the Times and the Saturday Review are the chief 
offenders. It is not long since the 7imes was “ hauled over 
the coals” for a false quantity in some Latin verses which it 

ted, and for the correctness of which it was su that 


ven currency to a to 
Bishop Selwyn, in which it designated him “a bishop in 
puribus”—a strange mixture between “in partibus” and “in 
puris naturalibus.” The Standard, determined not to be be- 
hind — inate Ge Ones => sae ee eS 

e performances ven rothers, embodied 
the oeet* daeey cian taal” Ge of which 
we should much like to know. The editor of the Saturday 
Review seems either to , or, at least, to forget his Horace, 
to judge from the following remark :—“ We may just notice in 
, that if Mr. Clay’s shelf had contaiaed a Latin dic- 
apy he might have known better than to use 


fully puzzled at such an expression as driving a curriculum.” 
Cicero may, or may not, have ued “curriculum” in this 
sense, but at all events, Horace does, in the very first ode of 
his very first book— 
“ Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat.”’ 


I 
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Tue GARDENS at SanpDRINGHAM.—The royal - 
Sandringham are fast completion. They cover 
The principal entrance 

from which a new carriage 
drive has been made across the park. A beautiful circular 


Empire and those of Barenne’s chapeau The verdict ), and in the rows the trees are 10ft. apart. and 
will be practically given by the choice exhibited by the illus-| pear trees are planted alternately, and will be in py- 
trious lady. e ramid shape. On the south side of the north wall are 
Hurrah for Barenne! It is the Pamela which car- | yineries, each 50ft. long, and the vines with which they are 
ries the day, and justly so, too, for it is the most Watteau-like, | now stocked are covered with as also are the peach 


rustic-looking, fresh and simple coiffare ever invented, and 


suits the illustrious lady to perfection. No longer » | as the vineries. All the walls are covered with fine healthy 
asin the morning at Notre Dame, she smiles sweetly con-| young fruit trees. 

scious of success, and looks so like one of Sir Joshua Rey- “tre 

nolds’ portraits, with her frizzed golden hair and the large| Te Russtan Pestruence.—The Lancet sums up the 


bow of blue ribbons beneath her chin, that evry 
seems to remember her as once occupying —_ 


evi- 
‘ishman | dence about the Russian pestilence as pointing to a new and 
pro- 


mal t form of typhus, mixed with relapsing fever, 








over the dining-room mant) of some country man- | d by hunger and overcrowding. us is sometimes 
sion in England. Victory is not proclaimed yet, however, | complicated by 150 such cases having been known 
for to-morrow may view the aw Sh hg in the London Fever during the last three their 
pire, which in its turn may be saluted with equal en existence depending upon the state of of 
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attacked. It is therefore improbable that the Russian epi- 
= should be marching westward, as typhus ofa very 








S85 Il 


and slip away as best he could. Then came serenades from | day Capt. eng | sent his seconds to the Lieut.-Col., and 
the bath m from the military bands, from every one who | hostile meeti th pistols was the result. The Gaptain 

































































type is alread ong us. Mr. Horace J ,| had an instrument to play, or a voice to sing—and ever Der | fired first, and his bullet grazed the ear of hisantagonist. The 
medeat t + officer tb the London Fever Hospital, states | Freischiitz, ever Preciosa, : No wonder Weber wrote, “I could | latter, who was accustomed to amuse himself at Brussels b 


“3.610 patients,” mainly suffering from typhus, were ad- 
Dy paw the asese in. cn the a 
it remains in some localities, such as Draper's St. 
Pancras, absolutely endemic. He advises that landlords 
should be compelled to whitewash houses in such places, and 
supply them with pure water, the owners at the present mo- 
ment fiercely tructing the officers of health.—Spectator, 
15th ult. 


Tue Aras CHIEF AND THE ENGLIsH Hussar.—Ata halt 
on the march between Cairo and Alexandria, an Arab chief, 
pearing of the arrival of the English cavalry regiment, rode 
into the camp and challenged any of the officers to ride a race 
with him for a thousand piastres. The challenge was, as & 
matter of course, accepted, and came off in this : 

«The stake was not valuable ; but, for the credit of the corps, 
our officers were anxious that he should be beaten, and all 
were eager to accept his challenge. Of course it would not 
answer to let a dozen run at a signal man; so the Colonel al- 
lowed Capt. T—— to doso. The chief's horse was a beauti- 
ful little grey Arabian, with every mark of blood, quite a 
model of what a horse ought to be. The match was neces- 
sarily an off-hand affair, the chief having all the advantage on 
his side; doubtless his horse was in good condition, and he 
was a lighter man by a couple of stone than Capt. T—. 
About noon most of the regiment was assembled on the high 
steep banks of the canal to witness the contest, and after a 


, 
almost curse the hour I ever composed a note. There is no | killing swallows while on the wing with pistols loaded wi 
escape from my own confounded self.’’— Memoir of Weber. ball, declared he had done wrong, and shad to fire in his 
turn. “I will not kill »” he said to Capt. Delannoy, “ for 
Deats or A GREAT MaN.—One of the greatest men that | I was to blame.”— paper. 
the present century has produced was buried on Wednesda aa 
last at the pretty little new church at Hertford Heath. e| AssENT Mrypep.—“ Old Bumblebee” was the cognomen of 
allude to the well-known big man of Hertfordshire, Mr. G. J. | T——, of Newburyport. He gained the title from the fact of 
Coleman, who died on the 4th of April, at the ripe age of 77. | his catching a bumble-bee one day as he was shingling his 
Mr. Coleman was formerly ‘or to the East India College | barn, and in attempting to destroy the insect with the hatchet, 
at Hailsbury, and hence will be well known to many of our | cut off the ends of his thumb and forefinger, letting the in- 
readers. In very early manhood he weighed as little as 11/sect go unharmed. Other mishaps ha ed to the old 
stone, a moderate weight for a man standing about 5 feet 10) codger on the same barn. In one of abstractions, he 
inches in his stockings. Upwards of a quarter ofa century | shingled over his spare hatchet; and cutting a small aper- 
since he began to increase in size, and steadily progressed |ture in the building to let a little daylight in, this man ac- 
until he attained the enormous weight of upwards of 31 stone. | tually set a wooden pane as being economical and not likely 
Some idea of his great size may be gath from the fact that | to be broken. Uncle T——, in one of his oblivious freaks, 
his thigh measured 4 feet in circumference ; his knee was 32 | nailed his left arm so firmly betwixt two boards of a fence 
inches round, and his ankle 28 inches. Until within a very|he was putting up that he had to call for help to get extri- 
few months he took his daily constitutional walk; and his | cated from his self-imprisonment. He once put a button on 
fatal illness (an attack of bronchitis) was only of a few days’ | the gate instead of the post. But the rarest of all was 
duration. His exterior coffin was 3 feet 4 inches in breadth, | when he ran through the streets with his hands about three 
and from its vast size had to be conveyed to the church on a | feet asunder, held before him, begging the passers-by not to 
bier, as no ordinary hearse was sufficiently capacious to re-| disturb him, as he had got the measure of a doorway with 
ceive it. The total w ht of the coffin and contents was up- | him. —-- 


wards of eleven hundred weight.—We believe that Mr. Cole-| 4 Rang Brep.—Among the birds lately received at the 
man was the heaviest man of the present time; it is true he | Jardin d’Acclimatation, in 
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] iN Bois de Boulogne, there are some 
t her few preliminaries, the riders were brought to the post ready falls considerably short of the weight attained by the cele- | Tragopans, akind of Chinese pheasant, sent over by M. Dabry, 
ed in for the start. The chief, with his turban and flowing white | brated Daniel Lambert.—Vield, April 15 French coneal at Han-Keou. These birds are called too-chew- ee, 
xcep- dress, remin i acen . ._ | by the Chinese, ing “ that ts f 
od; it ousl Faery aia ie ay - while the ‘Eng. Ca’tnc Tas and Tuat.—Crathes Castle, the seat of Sir silk.” Faas aoe brought from the mieniaies of See Cheen, eal 

Her canon in a neat silk racing jacket and buckskins, contrasted | James Burnet, is one of the finest and most interesting build: | a\s9 from the Hoopy, Fokin, and Kwang-Tong districts, where 
1 not favourably in our opinion with the son ot the desert, and was | ings on Dee-side. The older portion of the castle bears marks | thoy are much esteemed by the inhabitants, both for their plumage 
, girl, 1 ak and collected, and his horse apparently as quiet and | Of great antiquity, and the old doorways, rusty portcullis, and | ang the delicacy of their flesh. Viceroys and rich people always 
y the poy te at ease as himself. When both were ready the signal | barred windows evidence ruder times when more of “the | coop some in cages, as curiosities, The size of the tragopan does 
ns ot was given by firing a pistol, and a beautiful start was effected ; right of the strong arm” was in vogue than those we live in. | no¢ exceed that of a common hen. Its plumage tie lays the 
have the chief springing his horse instantly to the top of his speed, | Other portions of the building are apparently Flemish, from | most varied and brilliant colours. The head is jet black with a 
Close dashed way ahead like the wind, evidently of the opinion that | the gables and peaks, and attached to these is a portion of| oq yellow crest; the eyes are large and bordered with blue; 
f her the race ~ A virtually over and he was the winner. And to a| ven later date. It is beautifully situated on an eminence, | the neck is sky blue, the breast a fiery red; the back »nd abdo- 
n see ovice this would have appeared to be the case, for Capt. | *Mongst superb trees and fine old shrubs. I find in Black’s | nen speckled white on a red ground. During summer it displays 
rents T— with his hands low down and his horse well together Guide an account of a former ancestor yclept the Baron of| the magnificence of its plumage by puffing itself up and strutting 
e had as nearly two hundred yards behind when half the distance | Leys, and of him there is a humorous ballad writ. [t appears | aout with the pride of a peacock, every now and then uttering 
nt of = venga apparentl ih wenes the facetious Jerry Noon once | that he had become entangled in some foreign liaison, and | 4 hoarse caw; then all at once it thrusts out a tongue at least « 
head ressed it, ‘All Woolwich Arsenal to asentry box.’ But the | >¢ing desirous of concealing his identity, with true Scotch | foot jong, of a beautiful blue, speckled with fiery spots 
strug: cnet did not know that he had the best rider of the Bombay |®Ution, when asked his name by his ladylove gave her for | slong the middle, at the same time two charming little blue horns 
man, Presidency, if not in India, behind. We could see the gap |®™8Wwer a series of absurd names which could not be easily | make their appearance on its head. This delightful spectacle lasts 

j wally ond surely closing at every stride. When within | ‘dentified certainly. Thus answers the Baron of Leys to bis} shout quarter of an hour, after which the bird withdraws its 
8 are ween one and two hundred yards from the goal, Capt. | !ove’s importunity : tongue, lets down its horns, and subsides again into its sober toi- 
soles, T—— was at his girths; a few more strides and he was lead- Some ca’s me this, some ca’s me that— let for common wear, uttering an odd sound as if in mockery at 
hows ing ; and the chief was eventually beaten by a dozen yards. Whatever may best befa’ me, the spectators, This bird, according to Chinese naturalists, is 
3 are The beaten horse was completely blown, and could not have But when I’m in Scotland’s King’s high court not only one of the wonders of nature on account of its plu . 
d, but galloped another quarter of a mile, while ours was fit to run Clatter-the-Speans they ca’ me. but it also the most important virtue in the eyes of the 
e last the distance over again; this gy being entirely owing | To which his true love, who is evi'ently in a bad way, and | Chinese, viz., filial piety; for the young ones take care of their 
rrible to Capt. T——’s judgmentin riding. The chiefseemed to feel | to whom her rose, no matter by what name it is called, would | parents when age or illness renders it impossible for them to pro- 
ppal- his defeat sorely, not for the money, but the thought that his appear to smell equally sweet, maketh answer: vide for their own nour This care has pro- 

horse, his pride, that had hitherto distanced other that cured the name of hiao-ky, or “ bird of filial piety.” It is also 
to be he had contested with, was now beaten so easily by a Giaour, oe ear °. ae eeem, called py choo ky, or a “ bird that avoids trees,” because it haunts 
odies, was gall and wormwood to his sensitive temperament. We For I’m in love—sick, sick in love, er + weed than woe, . ber bea nag a <= 3 Chinese 

—_ JS eke See ee a een aaey, eine oo Sees ae he eee ee ee Pen fo of the phensaas fasmily, and this le the fires time it hao boon 
f the proud and confident, aoe ae desponding and dejected ; he | Thereupon the Baron of Leys, who is evidently quite unwor-| seen in France. There is every reason to hope that it will be 
ma evidently never thought = the aah wes his own, and that, | thy the tendre he had established, sayeth : acclimatized.— Galignasi. 

nier’s had the riders been changed, the result would have been dif- Some ca’s me this, ’s me that— Suxep-Doos.—Whe consider 

ferent.” — Review of “ Soldvering in Sunshine and Storm.” . T carena what they ca’ me = t = 2 how tho chaptends sap cinaciod, ope quunus wunder that they 
ut when wi’ the o’ Murray I ride A - , 

ciel Baxquer To Mrssus. Tarrensatt.—On the 11th ult. a therteat-spaphag bute Pereen,jasiadin and fees weehd very soem teense ehapheen 
over auene en me given at Willis’s Rooms, King-street | And so on. I wonder what the ladies would ca’ him ?—an| Flemish account of his flock ; and yet, under the guardian- 
ich it St. James's, by the and ge with the | out-an-out loafer, I —— suspect, for obtaining love upon | ship of these fine dogs, I don’t think the denizens of the 
d that English turf, in honour of Messrs. Richard and Edmund Tatter- | false pretences. I should like to try him by a jury of matrons, | jungle ofven get a taste of mutton, even in the lambing season. 
3 Was all, on the occasion of their removal from the well-known | ql] with marriageable daughters; a maiden of fifty, or the |'{ have seen a whole flock of sheep with their young lambs 
of Ju- Corner” at the top of Grosvenor-place, where their world-fa-|« mother of the modern Gracchi,” for counsel against him, | jeft in the middle of a jungle solely and entirely in charge of 
tam ?" mous firm has carried on business.for the last 100 years, to their | and a Mrs. Chicf Baron for judge; and if they didn’t “ scour | these dogs; perhaps twelve or fifteen dogs guarding two hun- 
bh will new and spacious premises near Albert-gate. ‘The manner in| his bracs” and “pipeclay his weekly accounts” for bim, 1| dred sheep, and well they reward the trust reposed in them. 
cently which Tattersall’s has been conducted by four generations of the | know nothing of the sex. “Clatter the speans,” indeed! a They post themselves at various distances, forming a circle 
ing to same family has been such as to earn the respect of all who are | pretty clattering of the speans would be about his devoted | round their charge, and woe beiide the stranger, be he man 
0p in interested in the favourite national sports of horse-racing and | ears. Evidently the baron had fears of a breach of promise | or beast, that dares to molest them. I am very fond of 

d “in hunting ; and it was thought to be only due to the present repre- | before his eyes.—Angling Tour. and these noble fellows excited my odie im 4 

be be- sentatives of the firm that its change of locality on the comple- I remember watching one h h i 

2 criti- tion of a century of its history should be marked by some token 


of public recognition. The chair was occupied by Admiral Rous, 
President of the Jockey Club, who was supported by the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Bateman, Mr. George 
Payne, Mr. Padwick, and many leading members of the sporting 
world. Covers were laid for about 250 gentlemen. The room 
presented a very brilliant spectacle, which was greatly enhanced 
by a magnificent display of cups, vases, and groups in silver il- 
lustrating the different styles of racing plate manufactured since 
the year 1770 down to the present period. About 80 of these 
splendid trophies, won at the Ascot, Goodwood, Doncaster, and 
other places, and representing an aggregate value of nearly 
£20,000 had been lent for the occasion by their owners. The 
- ony Mr. Tattersall — in reply to the toast of his health, 

t ninety-nine years elapsed since his great grandfather 
had leased from Lord Gunner the now celebrated place at 
Hyde Park Corner ; that on one occasion a chaise had started for 


patriarch in particular sit- 
Tae Lonpon Lapy Preacner.—The excitement to hear | ting at his post, the very pleeae of an old fellow who had 
the lady preacher continues to increase in fashionable circles. pecsued his dog-path h life uprightly and fearlessly. 
Mrs. Thistlethwaite speaks, dresses, and altogether demeans | The scars and cuts and marks about his n head spoke of 
herself in good taste. If we are to have lady preachers at all,| many a bloody battle, of many a hard-fought field. I am 
we could not have a better one than this lady. A black silk | sure, if we only knew how he came by them, they would 
dress, with plain white collar and cuffs, her hair neatly ar-| have been as clasps and medals and Victoria crosses to the 
ranged, and an earnest, thoughtful countenance, combined | old hero. He seemed, while he sat thinking, as if his mind 
with the evident sincerity of her motives and the dignity of| had wandered back to the adventures and scenes of his past 
her movements, torbid anything like levity on the part even | life, which now, in all dog probability, was near its close. 
of a large miscellaneous congregation. She speaks fluently | He was disturbed from his reverie by a little lamb staggering 
and persuasively, withou' any note, and with considerable | yp to him and falling against his side. He turned h 

force and elegance. At times her attitudes, her earnest look, great head round and looked at the little beast, licking his 
and her outstretched arms command rapt atteation.—Cowrt | old chops as much as to say, “I should like awfully to eat 
Journal. you, but I am in honour bound to defend you;” ane to avoid 

Tue Sanpatn iN Scortanp.—A furious controversy is | temptation, he got up and stalked away.—Kavanagh, 
going on in some of the principal towns of Scotland, respect- 
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; , : the violation ot the Fourth Commandment by the pro-| GENTLE PLEADING. Disinterestedness,” says a French 
lens at —d from his grandfather's country seat, the off leader being — A. of daily newspapers, who publish their tects ots traveller, “is not a mountain virtue. Ina poor country,money 
r cover = by the then Prince of Wales, afterwards George the | morning of Monday, and all the persons connected with such | is the first necessity. Beggarsswarm in the Pyrenees. I never 
trance a the wheeler by the celebrated Charles James Fox. | establishments are held by a section of the Scottish Presbyte- | met a child that did not ask alms, from four years old to fif- 
arriage ee to the same authority, the Prince and the Mr. Tatter-| rian minister to be systematically engaged in desecrating the | teen ; this is their trade, and nobody is ashamed of it.” The 
4 of those days were joint proprietors of the Morning Post Sabbath. An unfortunate journeyman printer engaged in | same writer gives an ermusing instance of their dexterity “ in 
Fs a one of these denounced newspaper establishments, was re-| searing an egg.” A friend of his desired the servant to sew 
’ Wener’s Trovsies at Ems.—The little lame, modest-' fused admission to what are called “church privileges,” and | a button on to his trowsers. In the evening she entered the 
closure looking man was received with a sort of sulky indifference at | the editor, who exposed the pressure thus put upon his me- | room, pantaloons in hand, with an undecided, anxious man- 
supply the well known Hotel of the Four Seaiee, a shown into a|cbanic, is accused as having acted “dishonourably.” This | ner, as if she feared her demand would be disputed, “ C'est 

gen sy apartment. Presently, whilst occupied in sha be- | occurred in Glasgow. But in Edinburgh, one of the dailies, | un sow.” The master, without poe took a sou from his 

resected the glass, after unpacking his luggage, he was dy | to avoid the opprobrium, makes its men work until midnight | waistcoat pocket and laid it on the table. Jeannette went on 
a oval, an uproar in the h In another moment, landlady, and |on Saturday, and again from midnight on Sunday until the | tiptoe to the door, recollected herself, came back, took the 
is woes Waiters of every rank and description in the hierarchy of| publication on Monday morning. trowsers and showed the button. “Ab! it is a beautiful but- 
“= waiterdom, into his room. In a state of s 1 had not one in my box (another, lon 


e 
4 


ton! (a pause). 2 
agitation the mistre s gasped forth the words, “Had I but} A Musrary Dust mw Mexico.—Lieut.-Col. Baron Vander = I bought that one at the grocer’s—c’st un sou /” 
Pee Freischiiiz! Preciosa! Til turn every soul into the | Smissen, commander of the Belgian detachment in Mexico, | looked up with 








. ; anxiety ; oes — of ~~ ——— with- 
re ! and rushed out again, followed by her whole bewil- | narrowly escaped being killed recently by one of his officers, | out speaking, laid on the a second sou. It was clear 
Mey ane dered troop. Next came, one after the , & succession of Cans. Baieaeee arn the Gensel a8 Weak pamactne duel | there was a mine of sous in that quarter. Jeannette went 
» peach inmates, offering to give up their rooms; one gentleman | arising out of the following incident :—Some days after the ar-| out, and a moment afierwards reopened the door; she had 
a brought his luggage with him, already packed; and willy- ' rival of the detachment in Mexico, the commanding officer re- | settled her plans, and with a shrill, piercing voice, and won- 
healthy nilly the great composer, more worried than pleased, was ob ceived from the Em Maximilian four letters of invitation | derful volubility she cried, “I bad no thread. I was obliged 
liged to transfer his domicile to the State of the|to a Court ball. t.-Col. Vander Smissen having distri-|to buy thread. I used & great deal of thread; it was 

en hotel. At dinner in the cursaal, for a time was left quiet, | buted the cards to of aristocratic family, Capt. Delan- | good thread. The button will not come off again, I sewed it 
ow cal hearing the buzzing conversation relative to the possible, pro- | noy, when at table on the following day, made an observa-|on strongly. C'est wn sou.” The master pushed towards her 
ote bable, and even actual arrival of the great composer, tion rather offensive to the commander. “There are not|s third sou. Two hours after, Jeannette, who has re- 
na to anecdotes of himself, his personal and his ad- | here,” said the Captain, “ either nobles or commoners; there | flected on the reappears. She prepares breakfast with 
known be Presently, the rumonr spread around hat he was are only officers, and no distinction between them should be | minutious care, wipes up the slightest slops, softens her voice, 

their panery, Stl — 9 2s <i was raised—his health | made. As these words the Lieut-Col. raised hie arm, and walks gently, one an een attentive ; then she 

with loud huzzas—the band struck an air in | made a disdainful movement tow: subordinate, w! most obsequious manner 
of Der Freischiite ; and the posr wontied man could caly tise «| raust not lose—you 
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would not wish me to lose; the 
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THE ALBION: 





‘was hard, I broke the point of my needle. I did not know it 
beat, J have only ast seen i. rat wn wu.” The master 
drew forth the sou, repeating— 


Ce est innocent; son uité 
Cf terteng og ba té. 


“Take Jeannette, will gain a fortune, my child. 
Happy the heaband who Sli eoadues ‘ou, candid nm { blush- 
under the roof of his ancestors! and brush my pan- 

8. 





SreaLine THE Saxon Parvces.—Kunz von Kaufungen was 


on the liguid cooling; sad then you have 0. fatty comgauad, 
ich, gently warmed, may be 
a mixture of wheat flour or sugar, flavoured with oil of rho- 
dium or oil of anise seed, &c., and the dough, on being made 
ets, should be laid at rat holes; being luminous in 
both to their and noses, it is 
certainly fatal. The rats issue from 
water to quench their burning thirst, and 
they commonly die near the water.—Michigan Farmer. 


Backs Acarnst Arms.—From first to last, Mr. Brown, the 
Oxford stroke, rowed with a composure and relf-restraint 
(ought straggle. Alan Chet selCrestraint should 
ought e. 6 

gift | Mr. Lawes (Cambridge 





this hard- 
so rare a 


ded. Kunz was so far ill-treated when peace w > possessed it not. Men who timed 
that he was called upon to surrender the lands which had | bim say that, when the Oxford boat began to gain, he gave 
been the guerdon of his valour. On his refusal, the Elector | his crew forty-two, forty-three, forty-four strokes a minute. Of 
condemned him to banishment ; but Kunz himself | course they grew wild, of course they rapidly lost their lead. 
by collecting followers, with whose aid, as the Elector was Men work with their arms, not their when they are 
attending a festival at Leipzig, he attacked the Castle of given such a time as that. With knees well down, and scarce 
Alten , and carried off the stroke, Mr. Brown overhauled them with the ease 


ector’s two young sons, Er- 
off Ernest, Kunz 
both were well-nigh 


nest and 
rode a 


bert. While one 


co’ a burner, to whom the douaiey little 
Albert made himself known. The charcoal burner immedi- 
ht, belaboured him lustily with 
other aid, captured him, and rescued the 
ar ga Kunz was beheaded at Freyburg. The pay we 
carried off the elder brother, Ernest, delivered up, 
of headsman had to do with some 
In 1485, these two ann pe divided Saxony between 
them, and their lineal descendants are still known as being of 
or Albertine branch of Saxon princes. In 
ose times there was no more respect for right in the minds 
of German princes than there is at present ; and, subsequently 
the Albertine princes “ jockeyed” their Ernestine cousins out 
of the best part of their inheritance. The latter, Protestant 
now possess pocket dukedoms, while the Albertine re- 
tative reigns at Dresden, a king of Saxony. Of the 
Ernestine or cajoled branch, comes our Prince of Wales, 
through his late tather, the Prince Consort.—Znglish Review. 


CHALKLEY’s Frrst Catcu.—The next stream was a regular 
kelt stream, with very little chance of a clean fish in it, so as it 
was pretty safe werk 1 handed the rod to Chalkley, whose ambi- 
tion to catch a salmon—no matter whether clean or foul—was 
at the highest possible pitch. His dreams of fishing had never 
soared to such an eminence, but now that the consummation was 
within his reach there was no holding him. The spirit of the land 
was upon him (I don’t mean whisky, of course, as it was only 
eleven in the morning). His eye blazed, his porte was—shall I 
say sublime, no—erect, as erect at least as the swaying and bump- 
ing of the boat would permit. He steadied himself, took the rod 
in his hand with a stern resolve, waved it gently as Zephyr back- 
ward, and more gently than Zephyr rth gs and the fly just tumbled 
into the boat again somewhere about his legs. Again and again 
he essayed ; I tried to teach him, but somehow, as the saying is, 
his fingers were all thumbs, and his hands all left ones. He would 
let out fifteen or twenty yards of line, and like Miss Tox, he would 
“make an effort.” You would think from his corrugated brow 
and compressed lips he was going to cast 140 yards of line at 
least; then he would bow the rod gracefully down to the surface, 
and the fly would gently alight on the water about two feet from 
the rod point. Neve’ so rabid were the kelts that - 
came at him regardless of the expense, and fairly ran off wi 
the fly. “Never strike your salmon,” say the good old school, 
and Chalkley never struck his, and thus achieved the acme of 

The kelts came and boldly tweaked him by the nase, 
as it were, and he held the rod out to them to do as they liked— 
and they did so. Taking the fly and leaving it just when they 
chose, at last one did manage to jam the point of the hook be- 
tween his teeth somehow, so that he couldn't let go, and begau to 
pull. Then Chalkley caught the infection, and pulled too. To 
see Chalkley wind that up, as though he had been ene 
“ Dead March in Saul” an a hand-organ which might have been 
expected to explode if it were ground too fast, was the finest 
thing I ever saw in fishing. I laughed to that degree that the 
very kelpies must have been amazed and confounded. With a 

vity befitting such an important capture, Chalkley hauled in 
fis fret salmon, and I feel pretty sure that if the law—for which 
Chalkley has a wholesome reverence—had not objected, that 
illustrious fish would have figured in a glass case, like Mr. 
Briggs's.—“ Northern Notes.” 


Apert Mrppie Ciass CoLLece tN SurroLK.— While Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is urging the State to appropriate the foun- 
dations of our petty —— schools, use them to 
lish a system of middle-class education, that local ac- 
tion, for which the essayist professes but small esteem, has 
lessened the demand for French Etons, by raising to the 
memory of the late Prince Consort a middle-class school in 
one of our richest and fairest agricultural counties, Although 
the architect and sculptor have not completed their separate 
yen, Framlingham Albert College is already at work, 
The . Albert Daymond, whose services at St. Mark’s Col- 

Chelsea, demonstrate his fitness for the office of Princi- 
and ten carefully selected assistant masters are at their 
and the school-room resounds with the hum of pupils. 
On Monday last a na tae ne = —_ were a and 
on the 1 the ay fix for the on 2 re- 
main a). tes. the sehoo! will tase temtena almost its 
full complement of scholars. When the bell sounds for work 
next Tuesday, two hundred and eighty-eight boys will as- 
semble and answer to the roll-call,—a number leaving but 
twelve vacant places in the college, which has been built for 
the 5 ng and accommodation of three hundred 
pupils, for whom the founders have bound themselves to 
provide “at a moderate cost, a practical training which shall 
them for the active duties of agricultural, manufac- 

ng and commercial life.” —Athenaum, 


Dears To Rats.—During the winter months rats naturally 
resort to barns and ricks both for shelter and food, and are 





with which eight backs will always overhaul t pairs 
arms, and 4 -)- gave them ansther pag Baa 
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Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 851.—By T. 8. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 5 moves, 





SoLuTiIon To ProspLem No, 850. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoQ4 1. Any move 
2. BtoQB4 | 2. Ditto. 
3. B mates. 


To Corresponpents.—G. N. M., Cincinnati. Your letter is 
received, and shall be answered at first spare moment. 





Tue Sovereion in Seance or Heavta.—The marder is 
out. The Emperor's journey to Algeria is to be made in pur- 
suit of health, neither conquest nor glory, and with no victory 
in view but that over a disease which is unaccustomed to suc- 
cessful resistance. The Arab baths of Meskant, near Constan- 
tine, were long declared by Pelissier to be the only remedy 
which could rescue the Emperor frem the state of exhanstion 
from which he is suffering. When Morny beheld his Majesty 
for the last time he recalled the conversation they had both held 
with the General upon this subject, and the Emperor’s mind, 
vacillating was made up on the instant. The baths of 
Meskant are called in the Arab by the hyperbolic name of the 
“ Rose reblossomed,” in allusion to the restorative quality of 
the waters, celebrated all over the East for renewing the vital 
energy and — in patients ready to sink into the grave with 
exhaustion. The Mussulman Pashas resort to these baths 
from every part of Turkey and Syria, and for some time were 


the waters conveyed, at terrific to Cairo for the use 
of his ness For some time it was doubtful 
whether Majesty would not have been despatched to 


Transylvania, where baths of the same description exist ; but 


the necessity of visi ee ee his 
estab- seapecte 00 the tpenordhle Oration at Bt , have ised hie de. 


termination on Meskant.— Huglish paper 


A “Briowrme-Up” Meexty Recetvep.—The only in- 


he carried out, and the gallant or stood it as coolly as he 
did the balls which flew about his ship on the Syrian coast, 
The ruse succeeded, and a good day’s sport followed.—<Sport- 
ing Souvenirs. 

Rieat, put not PLeasant.—The following wise words of 
Daniel De Foe cannot be too often pondered upon : “ If l might 
give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to tell him 
his fate. If he resolved to venture uw) the dangerous pre- 





cipice of telling unbiased truth, let proclaim war with 
mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the 
crimes of great men fall upon wich the iron hands 


of the law ; if he tells them of rap ee ag Nay Soe a an 





Hears HimsEL¥.—Mr. Gladstone went one 
day lately to the Working Man’s Exhibition at Lambeth, 
The did not know him, and demanded five shi. 
lings for admittance. “Five shillings!” said the Pinang 
Minister, “is not that more than your usual fee for admit. 
tance?” “ Oh, yes, sir; but the Chancellor of the 


is to speak to-day, and the demand for seats is so 
to five “ Sisdstont 
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WuiPs AND Scorprons.—Parson Brownlow, af ter a 
ful tribute to President Lincoln, in the last number 
paper, refers to President Johnson as follows: “ Whether the 
—— will have cause to rejoice or mourn President 


Fl 


from his wrath.”—Boston Tra i 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic Reston. 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 


JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
> gp nttath of ty the tenet ene dome, Sold every. 






If your has not these articles, 7. 
OTHER, but send your order to sade 5 


VICTOR E. MAUG 
115 fae ay 


Sole Agent for the Society. 





ALL over THE WorRLD—people of sense and judgment have 
learned to use 
PLANTATION BITTERS. 

Dyspepsia, with its symptoms, Headache, Heartburn, Feverish 
Lips, Bad Breath, Sallow Complexion, &c., can be cured by using 
PLANTATION BITTERS. 

This is the moét successful tonic of the age. Young, middle 
aged, and old, are delighted with its effects. 

The first trial always has a marked good effect. 

No change of diet is necessary while using PLantatron Brr- 
Ters._ Eat all you wish, of the best and most nutritious food. 

It is the greatest cure ever known for an overloaded and dis- 
tressed stomach, which it relieves in a few moments. 

It is manufactured from carefally selected roots and herbs, and 
preserved in perfectly pure 8t. Croix Rum. 

Try one bottle of PLanration Birrgrs, ye sufferers, and our 
word for it you will find yourselves feeling 

As Goop as New. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 








omces, {925 BATSMEN 





This Company pays the sum aseured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, 










stance known of Sir bam Graham “blowing up” an combined with other substences of still greater 

omen hg the yh — a ow ag between terative | = PE... —<e me = 
im an present i nge, then on. Capt. 

Berkeley, of the Thunderer. There was an immense field = - me! ts wy A om a, 

that day, and so surrounded was the cover that there a) = oa meat, a 

little chance of the fox being sble to et away. “Go andlas th of immense service to this lange clas @ 
lace f at that point, the most likely for the fox to/our afflicted fellow-citizens. How completely this com 

break said the Baronet to the Captain of the Thunderer,| pound will do it has been Ee Da ment on 

“and I will give you a thundering ‘blowing up,’” which | many of the worst cases to be found in the following com- 


Scrofala, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, tions, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetser or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring- 


worm 
or Venerial Disease is expelled from the system by the 

prolonged a SaRsaPARILLa, and the patient is left in 
com ve 

Reis boone are caused by Scrofula in the blood, and are of 
ten soon cured by this Exrract oF SaARSAPARILLA. 

Do a. discard + invaluable motions. boy oy you have 

upon by som reten: 
Ses ere wraraes ee ae 
a ow ues 0} or 

pat KN a8 to Goeenes ft caren, @o refer you to A Ameri- 
can Almanac, which the agent below named will gratis to 
all who call for it. oe 


Fg precy re 
Tne eartburn from Disordered Stomach, 

Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 
hen ee ne 
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